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Beautiful New England 


MID-WINTER 


ID-WINTER brings toour fortu- 
M nate northern country an added 

beauty as real as that which 

comes with the first tender green 
of Spring. Frost and snow and _ ice 
conceal the brown earth and withered 
grasses and cause the trees to put forth 
a new kind of fairy leafage. The streams 
glisten like polished steel, and the blue 
of the sky is a far, far-away blue of 
wonderful purity. 

Better, far better than all this, the 
invigorating air gives a leap and bound 
to the pulse, and such a quickening of 
every sensibility of life, that we are newly 
awakened to the beauty that surrounds 
us. And to the soul thus touched and 
rendered alive, Nature has a wondrous 
story to unfold. Fortunate the man 
whose duties or opportunities include an 
experience of a New England Mid-winter. 
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AMONG THE AROMATIC 
PINES OF A NEW 
ENGLAND 
FOREST 











NO, THIS IS NOT ALASKA, 


IT IS NEW ENGLAND 
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NBROKEN SNOW 
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A NEW ENGLAND WINTER LANDSCAPE 























BENJ. THOMPSON 


ONE OF THE EARLY MAKERS OF NEW ENGLAND 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN WILD FLOWERS 
By Albert Hanford Moore 


For a number of years I have spent part of every summer among the White 
Mountains. Being a botanist I was naturally interested in the study of the flowers 
and plants which grow there. My friends often urged me to place some of the store of 
knowledge thus acquired at their disposal in the form of a popular book, by which they 
could learn to recognize the commoner plants. Lack of time and the press of other 
duties have so far prevented this, but it has occurred to me that a brief account of some 
of the more noteworthy ones would not be without interest. In doing this no attempt 
at exhaustiveness or consistency has been made, so I warn the reader who is expecting 
it that he is going to be disappointed. This is neither the time nor the place for a dry 
list or a detailed treatise. 

The plants which I have chosen are interesting because of their scarcity, their unusual 
distribution, or their natural charm, or for some similar reason, or again they are common 
in that region, but so unfamiliar to most of us that the question is frequently asked what 
they may be. Most of them belong to the alpine regions, so-called, that is, they are 
found on the summits or not below a certain approximate level, and generally among 
the rocks of the exposed ridges or in the ravines. A\ll winter, and often well on into 
the summer, sometimes as late as the latter part of June, in some of the ravines, they are 
covered with ice and snow, and during the summer, especially at night, they are exposed 
to cold, often, also, to wet fogs and fierce winds, varying from 30 to 80, and even 
rarely to more than 100 miles an hour. In winter the winds may be even stronger, not 
infrequently 100 to 150 miles an hour. The highest wind ever recorded on the earth’s 
surface, according to statistics obtained by the United States Signal Service on the summit 
of Mount Washington, attained the surprising velocity of 186 miles an hour. 

In ascending one of the mountains, as the wayfarer approaches the region where 
these inclement conditions prevail, the trees begin gradually to become smaller and 
smaller, and more gnarled and twisted where they have suffered from the storms of 
winter, the branches, and even the needles, of firs and spruces becoming stiffer and more 
rigid. The wood of these forest heroes is almost like iron. I have more than once seen 
a good axe chipped and ruined in the effort to cut firewood from one of them. Suddenly, 
however, when the trees are only a little higher than a man, or in some places when 
only breast-high, there is an abrupt change, beyond which the trees look as if a branch 
had fallen to the ground and was lying in the direction of the prevailing winds. Finally 
they become entirely prostrate, almost as though they were creepers. It is mainly firs 
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and spruces, but also birches, which are so affected. There is, besides, a northern birch 
that differs in one or two minor details from it. The abrupt line referred to is called the 
timber-line or tree-line, neither of which names is a good one, for timber ceases far below 
it, and trees, identical except in size and method of growth, occur beyond it. The dwarf 
trees are termed scrub. 

We are now in a strange land. Only the hardier and more venturesome of our 
familiar plants are able successfully to cope with the hard conditions. One might expect 
in the rugged climate, and on the rockiest and barrenest of soils, that this would be a 
land without flowers, but not so. True, many of the plants are comparatively scarce, 
some exceedingly rare—their haunts known only to the favored few—but others are 
common and striking, though nearly all are small. Early June is the best time on the 
exposed slopes—later July and early August in the ravines. 

Among the showiest, as well as most abundant, are the Labrador Tea and the 
Mountain Sandwort. Great stretches are dotted white with these plants. The Labrador 
Tea is a plant of cold bogs extending as far south in New England as Connecticut, and 
even occurring in Pennsylvania. It is a rare plant, however, southward. North of the 
White Mountains, it becomes commoner and commoner. Like a number of other plants 
of cold bogs, it grows on the dry mountain slopes, contenting itself with the cold fog 
instead. I mention this merely to illustrate one type of distribution which these plants 
exhibit. The Labrador Tea is a low shrub, with leaves whose edges are turned under, 
partly protecting the lower surface, which, so far as it is exposed, has a close mat of soft, 
brown woolly hairs. It flowers abundantly, the small blossoms being borne in rounded 
head-like clusters. The leaves have a peculiar aromatic odor and flavor. It grows 
among the rocks, and can be seen from afar against the sombre grays of the enormous 
rock piles. The Mountain Sandwort illustrates a second type of distribution. It grows 
in. Greenland and Labrador, on various of the mountains of New England and New 
York, and in the higher Alleghanies as far as North Carolina. By a singular exception, 
it is found, also, at Middletown, Conn. It forms little tufts of light green, tiny-leaved 
plants, literally covered with five-petaled flowers, and always producing many buds 
ready to replace the blossoms as fast as they drop. It grows among the rocks, especially 
where they have disintegrated a little, and in many places is exceedingly abundant. This 
little plant is certainly one of Nature’s most charming works. 

Everything here is in miniature. There is an alpine willow which creeps over the 
ground, here and there a stiff little cone-shaped catkin lifting its head above the dense 
mat of shiny green leaves. These catkins are brownish in early summer, becoming rosy 
and dotted with small white tufts later on. Unlike the other dwarf trees we spoke of, 
it never grows any larger. Still less like a willow, as we generally see them, is one which 
is found outside of Arctic America only on Mount Katahdin and Mount Washington. 
Its leaves are larger, almost round, and rather scattered on the branches. An arctic-alpine 
birch occurs, which might be confused with it, but the leaves are a little smaller and close 
together. An alpine Rhododendron, like the willows, prostrate, and forming broad 
patches, is called the Lapland Rose Bay. Its flowers are tiny and purple. The so-called 
Alpine Azalea, which is not a true Azalea, but a near relative, forms dense mats of 
minute, shiny green leaves, with the dearest, teeny little rose-colored flowers in clusters of 
two to five. Another very interesting plant is a miniature Goldenrod. 
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A dwarf plant very commonly met with, which is mistaken for a blueberry, but is 
only a relative, is known as the Bog Bilberry. It has light blue berries, of a slightly 
sour taste, not disagreeable at all, yet not comparabel to our blueberry, and rounded 
leaves which take on a very beautiful purple or red tone in the Autumn. There is a 
true blueberry, however, with exceedingly narrow leaves. We are used to shiny black 
berries like the huckleberry, but one grows here which is of a dull black, appropriately 
called crowberry. It is not a true berry, for it has a little stone in the middle. The 
fruit snaps when bitten, and has a pungent taste. An account of the fruit department 
would not be complete without mention of the Mountain Cranberry. This, like all the 
others, hugs the ground closely. Its leaves are thick and stiff, not at all like those of the 
bog cranberry, so dear to our hearts at Thanksgiving time. The fruit also is round and 
hard. When raw, it is very sour like our cranberries; when cooked, however, it is quite 
different, but delicious, for the most part lacking the slight bitterness of the latter. Those 
who have traveled abroad will be very familiar with the Kronsbeeren or Preisselbeeren 
of the German bills of fare. The flavor of the Mountain Cranberry is about the same, 
as it is only a more prostrate variety of the European cranberry. It is excellent cooked 
with rice mush, in lieu of raisins. The flowers are a light pink, much resembling those of 
the common cranberry. 

One frequently comes upon a curious plant, forming hard tufts, shaped exactly like 
pincushions, which blossoms in the latter part of June and has white flowers. Among the 
commonest blossoms, continuing well through the Summer, is the Three-leaved or Three- 
toothed Cinquefoil—a contradiction in terms. Unlike the little Cinquefoil of our lawns, 
it grows erect, having three leaflets and two or three large white, instead of yellow flowers. 
Much more like the Common Cinquefoil is one forming round clumps three or four inches 
across, which grows on a flat, gravelly area, at the foot of one of the peaks, and is found 
nowhere else in the world, although it has a sister on the other side of the water. 
Another plant of the same family (the Rose Family) is the Alpine Avens, also of very 
restricted range, being found only on exposed slopes in Maine and above the tree-line 
in the White Mountains. A few stragglers are also met with at one or two points in the 
valley. I am frequently asked what the plant that looks like a buttercup is. The flowers 
are a bright yellow, much larger than those of a buttercup, while the big round, almost 
undivided leaves, are totally different. 

One of the most attractive of the plants is the Hare’s Tail. It is also a plant 
of Labrador and Alaska, extending southward on high mountains and in cold bogs. On 
the White Mountains it is found in swampy spots about the alpine lakes. An alpine lake 
in the White Mountains might be defined as a body of water too small to be called a 
pond. The flowers are inconspicuous, but in late June, when the Labrador Tea and 
Alpine Sandwort are in their full glory, the Hare’s Tail is in fruit, bearing at the tops 
of the slender, wiry stems, a white cottony ball, which waves gently to and fro in the 
breeze. It is closely related to the Cotton Grass of our lowland meadows, which it 
considerably resembles. 

Close to the home of the Cinquefoil, which is known only from the White Mountains, 
grows one of the smallest flowering plants in the world. It grows about an inch high and 
bears two or three baby blossoms, almost white, with purplish veins and a yellow eye. 
It is a kind of Eyebright. So minute is it, that it is overtopped even by creeping and 
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prostrate plants, and can be found only by a long search on hands and knees. It is 
known from this small area and from Mount Katahdin, but from nowhere else in the 
world. It has a sister with brownish-purple flowers and deeper colored veins, known 
absolutely only from the east side of the peak of Mount Washington. 

But the real fairyland of flowers is Tuckerman’s Ravine, also scenically the most 
famous, and without doubt, the most beautiful of the ravines. Magnificent is the only 
word which really describes it—its great rock walls glistening with moisture, and in many 
places tiny streamlets trickling down it, at one place combined into a mist or veil of water, 
poetically named the Fall of a Thousand Streams. The term ravine in the White 
Mountains is restricted to that type of valley, known to geologists as a cirque, probably 
nowhere reaching a higher state of perfection than in the hard gneiss—that is, a granite 
which has undergone certain changes, as a result of being subjected to great pressure, 
and consequently to great heat, by the deposition of layers of a softer rock above, which 
was subsequently worn away, exposing the original surface once more—out of which the 
cirque is, in this case, modeled. The ordinary valley is V-shaped, that is, it grows 
gradually narrower up stream, and while it may be very steep and have cliffs and 
waterfalls in places, it does not have a perpendicular or nearly perpendicular headwall, 
so-called, as does the cirque. It is on the floor of this sort of a roofless room, and 
primarily on the headwall, where Nature has lavished her riches. In the corner, and 
here and there in other places, the headwall is not so steep, because of slides of rock and 
gravel from above. Here the plants can find a foothold. 

In July and August this otherwise bleak spot is turned into a veritable flower garden. 
On the floor, the most conspicuous vegetation is composed of breast-high willows and 
alders. The prettiest of the former have the leaves silvery beneath, presenting a lovely 
appearance in the sunlight when they are stirred by a passing breeze. Mixed with it is 
another one, whose leaves are only slightly paler beneath than above. Both are arctic 
willows, which extend southward to the highest mountains of Quebec, Maine, and New 
Hampshire (the latter also to Vermont). The alder is readily recognizable as such, but 
has smaller leaves, downy underneath. In August and September a beautiful, large- 
flowered blue Aster, at home also in Labrador and Newfoundland, is found amongst them. 

(Continued on page 469) 


EVENING 
By SHEILA PARKER 


A red-gold sunset flushes all the sky,— 
Sunrise or sunset, either, who could tell, 

Save that the close of day is drawing nigh? 
The red-gold sunrise filled the sky as well. 


So Love’s great glow, or coming soon or late, 
Floods a whole life with its own rosy flush, 
Youths’ morning sky foretells a promise great; 

A richer glory fills life’s sunset hush. 
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(Continued from page 464) 

Emerging from the thicket to the foot of the headwall, in July and to a less extent 
in August, a most charming picture greets the eye. The most conspicuous thing is 
countless patches of Innocents, differing from our common Innocent or Bluet in the 
somewhat larger flowers, which are always pure white, contrasting with the bright yellow 
eye—a never-failing source of delight to the visitor. It is also found in other places above 
fimber-line in the White Mountains, but nowhere so abundantly, never having been 
discovered outside of them. Occasional smaller flowered white Innocents are seen in 
other regions, but in Tuckerman’s Ravine they are never bluish while in their prime. 
Another of the choice things is a plant forming clumps a foot or more in diameter, bearing 
at the summit of the stems flowers which are completely concealed by a cup of greenish- 
white leaves, many of them shading off at the tips into delicate tints of rose and salmon. 

Three of the striking plants of this ravine, which are often described, are not alpine, 
but seem to find conditions well-suited to their growth. One is the Cow Parsnip, with 
flat white heads of flowers (like very large heads, or umbels as they are technically termed, 
of the Wild Carrot, Queen Anne’s Lace, or Bird’s Nest, as it is variously called, of our 
fields and meadows). Another is a relative, called Angelica, which has quite globular 
heads of greenish flowers and purple stems. And, finally, the False Hellebore of our 
marshes, with its green flowers, dotted with the tiny yellow heads of the stamens. It is 
singular that this last plant, so common in most parts of New England, is here very 
abundant in all wet places on the high slopes, but apparently absent from the adjoining 
valleys. I have been asked what a flower was that looked like a very big specimen 
of the Lady’s Tresses. This is one of the Habenarias or Fringed Orchids—and therefore 
of the same family as the Lady’s Tresses—which bears a tall spike of white flowers. 
It, also, is not strictly alpine. 

A dainty little blue flower, the blossoms never fully opening, is an alpine Speedwell. 
Probably most are acquainted with the valuable hay grass, Timothy. There grows in 
Tuckerman’s Ravine, a dear little sister of it, the tips of the heads usually with a purplish 
red spot. 

When one knows how many of the plants about him are at home in the colder 
regions of the North, and perhaps feels some of the icy winds which seem equally at 
home there, one truly feels himself transported into an unknown country. A number of the 
Latin scientific names are reminders of this fact. Thus the Mountain Sandwort is called 
Arenaria groenlandica, the pincushion-like plant is called Diapensia lapponica (meaning 
of Lapland), the flower of Tuckerman’s Ravine which is surrounded by a cup of 
greenish, tinted leaves, bears the long name Castilleja pallida var, septentrionalis (the last 
signifying northern), the Speedwell is known as Veronica alpina var. unalaschcensis 
(reminding one that it is a variety of an Asiatic alpine plant, which was first discovered 
on the Island of Unalaska or Unalashka, one of the Aleutian Archipelago). Still others, 
like the dwarf Timothy, are named for their fondness for high mountains, Phleum 
alpinum, etc. 

Before leaving the White Mountain wild flowers entirely, a word or two on four 
woodland plants, which are so often seen that their names are very frequently asked for, 
will not be out of place. One is a Wood Sorrel which is common in mossy places, 
having much larger leaves than the little garden weed known to us by that name, and 
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at the same time much larger white flowers, striped with rose-colored or purple veins. 
A stretch of mossy woods with an abundance of these flowers, which bloom all through 
the Summer, is very pretty. The second is a plant with two or three broad, shiny, oval 
leaves, which lie on the ground and from between which a stalk comes up, bearing a 
few straw-colored, beli-shaped flowers in the Spring, and in the Summer two to four 
or five blue berries reputed to be poisonous. One of Nature’s little darlings is the 
Creeping Snowberry, which grows just as close to the ground as it can, rather infre:; xently 
producing perfectly egg-shaped, snow-white berries having a mild flavor of wintergreen; 
and, finally, perhaps the dearest and daintiest of all flowers is the Twinflower or Linnaea 
(the botanical name being in honor of the great Swedish botanist Linnaeus, the founder 
of the modern science of botany). ‘This is also a creeping plant, from the runners of 
which numerous slender stalks grow, each with a pair of tiny bells of the tenderest 
purplish-rose. (Really they are white, tinged and striped with rose, but this does not 
appear at a glance.) All four of them are found far southward, but are, for the most 
part, especially in Massachusetts, quite rare. In the northern woods of New England 
and the Maritime Provinces of Canada, as well as farther north, they are everywhere. 

I could and fain would linger longer to speak of more of the plant treasures of our 
alpine areas and White Mountain woods, but then I should be writing a book, and that 
was what I promised not to do. 





PULE ANAANA 


or 
“Praying to Death’’ on Hawaii. 


Charles Fessenden Nicholls 

Until close upon the present decade, and long after spiritual enlightenment had 
pervaded Hawaii Nei, the Report of the Board of Health at Honolulu seldom lacked 
this item: Eight, ten, or more deaths throughout the island territory—‘‘unattended.”” 

An item quite commonplace, it might seem, and no one at Honolulu wondered, but 
everybody knew that a certain proportion, perhaps half, of these people ‘‘unattended”’ 
by a regular physician, were victims of the death-socery or incantation Pule anaana 
Just so many persons, natives, had been found “prayed to death,’’ somewhere in town 
or outland, in house or hut or cave, or fleeing terrified in boat or canoe (maa), vainly 
seeking asylum from an old woman’s prayer, while missions, and the Law, and modern 
clothes and medicines were unavailing, for the mind of a native of the Sandwich Islands 
is liable to be “‘its own place” and Pule anaana still slyly triumphs in the heartingles 
of many of our citizens. 4 

Lacking serpents, these fair islands have produced the witch-doctor (hahuna- 
anaana), with rattle (nakeke), hypnotic fascination, secreted poison, and the power 
of death. 

If we except the awful details of the erewhile child murder, where a native father 
was known to break his child’s back for the sake of annoying the mother, there has been 
no darker outgrowth of savagery than the anaana. This power of “‘praying’’ any person 
to death, even his chief or the kind, gave to kahuna-anaana an influence outlasting the 
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force of arms, among all the tribes of Polynesia. Originating in part as a jealousy 
between priest and warrior-chief, there was finally collusion, and priests and chiefs were 
united in their control of the mass of the natives. Vancouver and Cook found the anaana 
to be an ancient establishment. ‘When human victims were needed by the priests for 
sacrifice, they were selected from among the king’s enemies, and then, one good turn 
would deserve another! 

The earlier processes of praying to death were as follows: “‘Any native whose goods 
were desired, or who might otherwise have given cause of offense, summoned by anaana, 
instantly suspended his avocation” and, hastening to the kahuna, crouched in abject 
submission to his will, until death took place, usually in a few hours, and apparently 
from exhaustion. 

A kahuna-anaana capable of exerting this power could have his services secured 
(like a hired assassin’s) by gifts of white fowls, brown hogs, woolly dogs, etc. Death 
was almost certain to follow the machinations of a kahuna of approved power, unless 
his dupe could soon secure the intervention of a kahuna of higher rank, usually one of 
greater age. 

Frequently a kahuna repaired in person to the abode of his victim and placed 
himself in the presence of the man, thereupon muttering incantations and prayers. The 
kahuna’s own favorite god was addressed and also such aumakuas and deities as were 
supposed to have been offended by the victim, “who sits quietly before his antagonist, 
takes no food and but little drink, and dies in a few days.” 

If the proposed victim were a chief, or a person living at a distance, the effort was 
to secure some tissue or secretion of the body; here the saliva was of especial service. 
“Unimpeachable, in truth, must be the character of the royal spittoon bearer, to this day 
an office of dignity in the farther isles of the Pacific.” 

All the “‘divinity that doth hedge a king’’ must prove of slight avail if speck or 
slightest trace of the kingly spittle fall into possession of any sorcerer ready for regicide. 
A nail-paring, a hair, or a tooth would also be favored (as in clairvoyance) by any 
businesslike kahuna who could warrant a result. ‘The kahuna seems to deify this 
material, which he then addresses as an idol or fetich, praying it to destroy the life of 
the patient.” 

It is obvious that the dread of death and the expectation of it, which seize upon 
this race when approached by anaana, chiefly explain the uncanny power; yet, in certain 
instances, we might summon modern science and dignify our subject by considering it 
a phase of hypnotic suggestion. The sole “suggestion” is death, and, from a critical 
standpoint, we are justified in accepting a few well-described cases as probable verifica- 
tions of the power of a hypnotic will. 

This exercise of murder as the right of the strongest is but an outcome of the mighty 
tabu, embodiment of selfish tyranny. Tabu, a forbidding, is of two sorts, what the 
king or chief forbids, and what the kahuna forbids. Kingly tabu it was, and punished by 
death, to step in the shadow of the king or chief; to walk in the shadow of the house 
of any chief, unless especially clothed; or if the native failed to fall prostrate at the 
name of his chief. Priestly tabu, for noise during prayer, or if a common native 
stayed at home with his family on sacred (iabu) days, etc. A man must choose 
for his personal tabu idol some object, such as a tree, a fish, or a fruit. To him hence- 
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forth it was tabu death to touch or partake of this, his own tabu. By chiefs and priests 
alike, for their own benefit, certain paths, springs, and bathing places were, at intervals, 
made tabu. A sudden tabu might, at any time, be declared against affairs not usually 
prohibited; even an occupation, privilege or a habit, class of animals, or a manner of 
eating or drinking, might, without warning, become tabu. To women, bananas, cocoanuts 
and pork were always forbidden by tabu. Yellow was the tabu color of royalty, red 
of the priesthood; thus, flowers and clothing of either color were forbidden the vassal- 
native. 

Evidently, selfishness was determined to appropriate every coveted object, and tabu 
was the method. 

The writer remembers, with returning appetite, a tabu feast to which he was 
invited, as a foreigner. There were goldfish, poi of the breadfruit, edible flowers of the 
taro (arum aesculentum) cooked as greens (in cutting which acres of the roots had been 
destroyed), roasted dogs, and salted seaweed. On this occasion cloaks made of the 
tabooed feathers of the sacred O-o were worn by the queen and others. 

Yielding subjects indeed have been the earlier islanders, whether exposed to the 
greedy strength of tabu or the mailgn influence of its corollary, our theme, the praying 
anaana. Both amid Nature’s supremest beauty, where grandeur and fragrance and 
sweet sounds should evolve love and loving-kindness, the thoughtless, nameless, hopeless 
myriads swarmed into being, as if created only to yell and murder and desecrate the 
beautiful life surrounding them. Ain early traveler says: “I heard a shriek expressive of 
the utmost horror, when a powerful man ran rapidly past me and threw himself on the 
ground, senseless in a convulsion. It was almost impossible to arouse or control him, 
and it appeared that the man thought himself pursued by his own wraith.” 

The multitude of the Hawaiian race has seemed to court death. What we have 
now seen of its racial character, habits and surroundings seems to show extraordinary 
susceptibility to threats, or individual fears or superstitions, on very moderate bodily 
exposure or shock. 

In 1878, a native called at the shop of Mr. C. E. Williams, of Honolulu, and 
bought for himself and wife (both living) two coffins; went home, bathed, changed his 
dress, and was buried in a week with his wife. There was no suspicion of poisoning. 

A native workman who had been in Mr. Williams’ employ for many years, admiring 
one day a showy coffin of koa-wood, which he himself had polished, strongly hinted 
his desire to be interred therein. “‘Yes, Moku, when you die it shall be your pahu” 
(box), said the employer. But the impatient Moku could endure but one brief day, for 
he was buried within forty hours of acquiring his possession. In these instances some 
emotion other than fear—abmition, perhaps, or avarice, seemed to influence the early 
death. : 

Even modernly it is often impossible to induce a sick native to submit to medical 
treatment. Here the saving power of a kahuna, who may rise to the occasion and appear 
in the role of a friend, is displayed. Black pigs are roasted for the invalid and his 
family and the kahuna, while communications, well paid for, are held with the powers 
above and below. There is then no limit to the fortitude with which the patient will 
endure suffering unrelieved. Pretending to obey the foreign physician, he follows the 
directions of the kahuna, who, in his twofold function of doctor and priest, is preaching 

(Continued on page 477) 





Courtesy of American Puotocrapny 


ROLLING WATERS THAT NEVER FREEZE 








THE DREARY HILLS OF A SNOWLESS WINTER 





SCENE FROM “UNDER COVER,” PLAYING AT THE PLYMOUTH THEATRE 








SNOW ARCHITECTURE 


It may not be without significance that the pointed arch 
and traceried window of Gothic architecture are of North- 
ern origin. Are they not suggested by the delicate forms 
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and practising behind the scenes and throwing away the mixtures of his foreign rival 
(perhaps themselves of questionable adaptability). 

In common with other isolated races, the Polynesian, when “virgin” to each unaccus- 
tomed disease, strangely lacks tenacity of life; although capable of great exertion on ser 
or land, the grandly muscular bodies yield to fright or dread. In 1853, alarmed by 
smallpox, thousands threw themselves into the water, to stop the fever, and many died in 
the act. An epidemic of measles, a few years later, proved harmless to the whites, but 
several thousand natives perished. Mr. Bishop thinks that this “ready surrender to 
sickness is, in most cases, due to a definite belief in a demon whom the native feels 
working in his vitals and whom it is hopeless to resist.” 

A Honeymoon Interrupted:—In 1873 old O-o, tall and of smiling dignity, had 
long been cook for Madam Dominis, with her little family,—the Princess, soon to be 
Queen Liliuokalani, our Governor John, Mr. Perkins, and the writer. But when a young 
man his good looks had nearly cost O-o his life. One morning his mistress found no 
cook to prepare breakfast—an irregularity so possible that his absence throughout the 
day was overlooked. But as he did not come to the kitchen the next morning and it 
was reported that he was being prayed to death, Madam Dominis walked to his straw 
hut. O-o had been married the week before, breaking an earlier promise, and the 
slighted woman had repaired to his hut intent on anaana revenge. The man showed 
great exhaustion, the effect of fasting and fear. He was seated on the floor, naked,— 
his hair disordered, his eyes fixed on the ground, features and limbs tremulous and cold 
to the touch. His friends (wife and relatives) chanted a sad death-song, while the 
author of the trouble crouched in a corner of the room under a heap of shawls and rags, 
her eyes fixed sleepily upon her former lover. Madam Dominis found no difficulty in 
expelling the jealous one. O-o recovered his balance in a few days and again cooked 
merrily on, an instance of recovery without medical treatment, the irritating cause having 
been removed. 

Close upon the year 1872, the American consul at Lahaina, on island Maui, and 
Peter Treadway, sheriff of the island, had each a body servant; both the servants were 
also policemen. An old native, who lived a league or more from Lahaina, accused of 
hog stealing, the two policemen were sent to arrest him. The culprit expressed his 
resignation, but, while he recognized the propriety on their part of obeying the sheriff's 
order, he nevertheless assured the officers that it would be his duty to pray them to death, 
and both sat down in the hut before their prisoner! Their plight was soon known at 
Lahaina: the consul, highly valuing his servant, rode to the scene of counter-imprisonment, 
but the sheriff, who was compelled to be present at a court session, stayed at home. The 
appearance of the policemen resembled that already seen in O-o's case. Nothing had 
been eaten since the old man began his invocations, but fear had reduced the vital power 
to a degree far lower than could have been expected from the fasting alone. The consul’s 
man readily obeyed his master’s order to go home, where he recovered; but native logic 
required the sheriff's personal presence to command his own man; the second policeman 
remained behind and died. 

Nowadays the milder native life is in evidence, with the musical cry “Aloha” 
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(“love to you”) voicing the gentler aspect of the native life, while yet, not so very far 
away is the hysterical thought of ghoul and shark-fiend, Pule’s fire and kahuna’s threat! 

Have we indeed dealt too seriously with this weird subconsciousness, this wave of 
fear that lurks in the coral caves that underlie terra-firma in the Hawaiian mind, in chief 
and vassal alike? Let me tell you of Likelike. The writer well remembers Princess 
Lifelike, the cultured and charming wife of Governor Cleghorn. An eruption of volcano 
Kilauea had persisted nearly nine months when the akuas announced that a royal victim 
must be sacrificed to stay the progress of the advancing lava. Liikelike immediately 
offered herself as a sacrifice for her people. She slowly sank, in spite of medical treat- 
ment which her husband insisted on, and died in February, 1887. 

Kalahaua, a king, escaped all possible attacks from anaana by his concessions: 
in fact, his career proved so agreeable to the kahunas that he was deified and worshiped 
as a god a few days before his death. 

And Liliuokalani, Queen in Exile, has not lacked in faith and fear inspired by 
The Deadly Prayer. 





PURIFICATION 
By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY 


Ah, human nature is a thing 
Too often bitter, selfish, dull; 
Which grovels when it cannot sting, 
And scorns the wise and beautiful; 


But your undarkened soul is worth 

All that hands strive and strain to hold — 
The precious jewels of the earth, 

The hoarded mines of potent gold; 


And yours is such a gentle heart 
That fools can wound it, yet so deep 

That few may sound it with their art, 
Though they may force you, dear, to weep. 


Through you I rise above the lust 
Of sin, the burning shame and crime, 
Above despoiling years that thrust 
Desires into the graves of time. 


Through you I learn what life may be 
To one who dreams and utters truth 
In love, which lifts him strong and free, 
And showers its glory on his youth. 





OLD “ToRY Row” 
By Edwin T. Stiger 


“*Tory Row,”—the very name calls up in the mind visions of dignified, aristocratic 
men in satin and velvet small-clothes, and of beautiful, stately women in widely 
spreading silks, with powdered hair and face patches, of courtly manners, of obsequious 
servants, of lavish entertainment and wholehearted hospitality. In this case the facts 
do not belie the name, for ““Tory Row” in Cambridge in the years just preceding the 
Revolution was the center of fashionable life in the Colony. Its estates were expansive 
and elegant, its houses large and magnificent for those days, all of them overlooking 
the river, with lawns and gardens and orchards stretching down to the bank. These 
estates, owned by citizens who adhered to the British Government, instead of being carried 
away by the prevailing feeling of the times, and consequently called ‘““Tories,” spread 
along Brattle Street, which was then known by the name of “The King’s Highway,” 
from Brattle Square to Mount Auburn. Within this mile there lived seven of these 
families, most of them connected by relationship and all of them forming a select and 
exclusive social circle, to which few outsiders were admitted. Once each year, from a 
sense of propriety,.each family gave a social entertainment to the president and the 
professors of Harvard College, and then, its duty done, retired to its distance and 
confined itself to its own small set. 

When the Revolution broke out all the occupants of the ““Row,”’ vowing allegiance 
to Great Britain, became refugees, and their mansions and estates were confiscated by the 
American Government for public use. Few of these loyalists were allowed to return to 
reclaim their old property after the war; most of them were considered enemies of the 
movement in behalf of liberty, and their estates were sold or transferred. Although nearly 
a century and a half have passed since the days of the grandeur of these houses and of 
the festivities for which they made the setting, we are fortunate today in having all of 
them preserved to us, most of them, aside from gardens and estates, presenting much the 
same appearance as in the days of their prime, with the exception of one, which has been 
so changed over as to be hardly recognizable. Two of them, on account of later 
associations, have become literary shrines, and for this reason, if for no other, will 
probably be kept sacred while they endure. 

Before taking up the details of these interesting old houses a brief list of them 
will probably serve to make them stand out more clearly, and also, if one is familiar 
with Cambridge, help to identify them. The first of the houses which may properly 
be considered as a part of the old ““Tory Row’”’ is the Brattle House, now the home of 
the Cambridge Social Union, the second building on the left side of the street in going 
up Brattle Street from Brattle Square, and directly next to the Brattle Hall auditorium. 
The next mansion is the Vassall House, standing on the same side of the street on the 
easterly corner of Brattle and Hawthorn Streets. Then comes the Craigie, or Long- 
fellow House, on the other side of Brattle Street, easily recognized from the pictures 
of the house and grounds which have been scattered broadcast, and also from the 
Longfellow Memorial Park in front, which preserves the poet’s view of the marshes 
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of which he was very fond. Just beyond is the Lechmere-Sewall House, very much 
altered and not even on its original site, but nevertheless much the old house. This house 
now stands on the right hand side of Brattle Street as one goes towards Mount Auburn, 
just beyond Sparks Street and on the corner of Riedesel Avenue. The next of the 
“Tory Row” houses is but a few steps beyond and on the same side of the street,— 
the Joseph Lee House, numbered 159 Brattle Street and very near Kennedy Avenue. 
The sixth house in the “Row,” the Fayerwether House, is the large, square, three-story 
building, also on the north side of Brattle Street and almost facing down Elmwood 
Avenue. A turn down this avenue brings one to “Elmwood,” James Russell Lowell's 
old home, which is also the last house in ‘““Tory Row,” and one filled with historical and 
literary memories. 

Having strolled past these old mansions one may easily imagine the general 
appearance they presented in their halcyon days just prior to the Revolution, with their 
gardens about the houses and the orchards and fields stretching out from one boundary 
to another, and, having imagined this, it is very easy to believe the interesting descriptions 
and the stirring events which have come down to us as history. There is hardly one 
of these estates which is without a story, either of happenings within its borders or of 
tales of its aristocratic owner, some perhaps a bit mythical, but most of them vouched 
for as truth. 

The first of these houses which we observed in our walk along Brattle Street, the 
Brattle House, dates back to about 1727, when Katherine, the daughter of Governor 
Gurdon Saltonstall, became Mrs. William Brattle and was installed as mistress of the 
house her husband had just built for her. It was a two-story house with gambrel roof 
and attic, with a hall running through it from north to south, and with paneled rooms 
leading off from it on either side. General William Brattle was “the universal genius 
of his time,” as one writer has said, a man of eminent talents and great eccentricities, a 
graduate of Harvard, a theologian, a preacher, a soldier, a physician, a lawyer, attorney- 
general and a politician. Under his ownership and that of his son, the Brattle grounds, 
which extended to the river and as far west as the Vassall estate, or Ash Street, as the 
land now lies, became the show place of New England. The town spring, which bubbled 
forth where Brattle Hall now stands, overflowed enough to form a good-sized pond on 
the Brattle land, with a little island in its center and with rare and attractive trees and 
shrubs interspersed with statues on its banks. With a native taste for horticulture and 
from observation in foreign lands, General Brattle’s son, Thomas, was able to improve 
on what had been begun by his father, until the grounds became the boast of all the 
country round. A mall was laid out and a formal garden made in the latest European 
style; there was a marble grotto, a pond for goldfish and a parterre for aquatic plants. 

At the time of the siege of Boston, General Brattle resided here, but as the feeling 
against those who adhered to Great Britain grew among the Cantabrigians he deserted 
his estate and fled to friends in Boston, with whom he stayed until the withdrawal of 
the British troops, with whom he sailed to Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he died in 1776. 
Upon his departure the house was taken over by the patriots, and when the Continental 
Army entered Cambridge it was assigned to Major Thomas Mifflin, a Philadelphia 
merchant who held the office of Commissary General. He was shortly afterwards 
joined by his wife, and while they were in Cambridge the house became a social center, 

(Continued on page 485) 
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the Mifflins entertaining such guests as John Adams and Generals Washington, Putnam, 
Gates and Lee. After the Revolution Thomas Brattle returned to his ancestral estates 
from England, and, on a strong presentation of his claims to neutrality and his exertions 
to alleviate the trials of American prisoners in that country, his plea was granted. After 
his death, in 1801, the grounds became divided and subdivided and the house passed 
through many hands, at one time having been the home of the Countess d’Ossoli, and at 
another time, when used as a students’ lodging house, it is said that John Lothrop Motley 
had his room in it. Of late the Cambridge Social Union has occupied the house, which 
still preserves much of its old appearance, in spite of the loss of the beautiful grounds 
and the destruction of the long line of sheds and stables which used to stretch out from 
the main building in a long line towards the south. 

Immediately adjoining the Brattle estate were the spacious grounds of the Vassalls, 
Henry and John, on which were their mansion houses. The first of these houses, 
commonly called the Vassall House, stands on the southeast corner of Brattle and 
Hawthorn Streets. While it was probably built about 1635, it has been materially 
altered several times since, the western end, with its eight-foot, square stack chimney being 
the oldest portion. Built on a different plan from the other Colonial houses of Cambridge, 
this one has two halls instead of a central one running through the house, and a large 
room crossing them both from north to south, while, true to the tradition of old houses, 
one of the rooms had a sliding panel, allowing escape to the cellar in case of need. 
Passing through the hands of several early owners, it was sold to the Vassalls in 1741. 
The following year Colonel Henry Vassall married Penelope Royall, of the well-known 
Medford family, and brought her to this house. Although he died in 1769 his widow 
continued to live here until the time of the Revolution, when, with the other Tories, she 
removed hastily to the more congenial society of Boston, the Provincial Congress allowing 
her to take with her any of her effects except “provisions and her medicine chest.’’ As 
the Continental Army then had but two of these chests, one in Roxbury and the other 
Madame Vassall’s, all of the regimental surgeons getting their supplies from these, the 
cause of this decision on the part of the Congress may be easily understood. Perhaps 
because the medical supplies were located here, this house became the medical head- 
quarters of the army, and here it was that one of the surgical staff, Surgeon-General 
Benjamin Church, was imprisoned for treason, disclosed by a secret correspondence with 
General Gage, leaving his name, which may still be seen, cut into one of the doors on 
the second floor. 

The next house of the “Row,” and probably the most famous of them all, is the 
house known as the John Vassall House, the Craigie House, the Longfellow House, or 
Washington’s Headquarters, according to the time to which reference may be made, 
for it was all of these, having been built in 1759 by John Vassall, taken over by the 
Committee of Safety at the breaking out of the Revolution, occupied by Washington 
while he was located in Cambridge, bought in 1793 and occupied by Andrew Craigie 
for twenty-six years, and some years later bought by Longfellow’s father-in-law, Mr. 
Nathan Appleton, who presented it to his daughter. This house, which stands on the 
northern side of Brattle Street, facing the Charles River marshes and the distant hills of 
Brookline and Newton, is built on the plan of most of the Colonial houses, with a broad 
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hall running through the center from the front to the rear, and with two large square 
rooms on either side. The house is highly wainscoted throughout, all of the woodwork 
is painted white, while the mantels and paneling are designed in the chaste and dignified 
Colonial style. 

John Vassall, the builder of the house, was an ardent Loyalist who cursed the 
“rebels” and drew back his garments from their touch as one fearing to be defiled. 
Naturally the community became aroused against him and in 1774, after his house had 
been surrounded by a mob, he retired to the protection of the British Army in Boston, 
leaving for England when the city was evacuated and thereafter living there in high 
style on the income from his properties in the West Indies. After his estate in Cambridge 
had been confiscated by the Continental Congress his house was used as a hospital and 
as quarters for the troops of the American Army, a company from Marblehead under 
the command of Colonel John Glover having been assigned to it. 

When Washington came to Cambridge to take command of the army of patriots, 
Wadsworth House, the home of the college presidents, the same house which may now 
be seen in Harvard Square, standing squarely out against the sidewalk on Massachusetts 
Avenue, was prepared for him, but after a bomb-shell from Boston broke in upon a 
breakfast table gathering it was thought to be wisdom to remove the commander of 
the American forces to a safer position. Accordingly, the Marblehead troops went into 
camp near by and Washington moved into the Vassall house, where a few months later 
Mrs. Washington joined him. Although the times were too serious and Washington 
too much burdened to have an outburst of social festivities, the house became a center of 
hospitality, and on January 6, 1776, he was persuaded to celebrate the anniversary of 
their wedding with a Twelfth Night party. While Washington occupied the house he 
took the southeast room on the first floor, at a later time Longfellow’s study, for his office, 
the room over it for his bedroom, and held his councils of war in the northeast room, 
while Mrs. Washington used the southwest room as her reception room, the room back of 
it being the dining room. 

Upon the evacuation of Boston, Washington withdrew to that city, and after a 
lapse of five years this already famous house, with one hundred and sixteen acres of land, 
was sold for $21,320 to Nathaniel Tracy of Newburyport, the owner of one of the 
largest fleet of privateers fitted out during the Revolution, a man of wealth so great 
for those days that it was said that by reason of his large holding of estates he could 
travel from Newburyport to Philadelphia, sleeping every night in one of his own houses. 
During his regime the house again became famous for its entertainments, until Mr. Tracy's 
fortune dwindled away and he was obliged to sell his house and land. Thomas Russell, 
a Boston merchant, next acquired the place, but his occupancy was a short one, and in 
1793 it went to Andrew Craigie, a rich Scotchman, who had been Apothecary-General, 
or Surgeon-General, as we would now call his office, during the Revolution. Under his 
direction the house lost nothing of its name for hospitality, and the grounds gained much 
in appearance, since he laid out gardens in the taste of that period, built a greenhouse 
where the Episcopal Theological School now stands, and astonished his neighbors by 
erecting an icehouse near the present Harvard Observatory, that ground then being 
included in his estate. His Cantabrigian friends could not quite fathom the whims of a 


man who wanted ice in the summer and flowers in the winter, and they were still more 
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startled by his entertainments during the Commencement season, when he would sometimes 
act the host to over a hundred guests. 

Of Mrs. Craigie a romantic story is told. She was a Miss Shaw of Nantucket, a 
daughter of a highly educated minister of that island to whom Harvard students 
who were in arrears in their studies were sent to be coached. Among these college men 
was a handsome youth from Alabama, whose father was a rich Southerner with large 
plantations and many slaves. He fell in love with his tutor’s daughter, and although he 
confided to her that he feared his father would not give his consent to their marriage, 
they became engaged, trusting that circumstances would favor their cause. Having 
finished his studies he returned to his Southern home, which seemed inexpressibly far 
distant from Massachusetts then on account of the infrequency of communication and 
the irregularity of mails. Then, after a long silence, Miss Shaw, feeling that her 
emotions had been trifled with, gave him up and engaged herself to a Nantucket lover 
who had the temerity to take her to a Harvard Commencement, where she met Mr. 
Craigie, who dazzled her with his wealth and position. As a result she cast off her 
country suitor and shortly became Mrs. Craigie. One ill-fated day, some time after 
her marriage, the letter-bag was brought in, a letter was given her, and after reading 
it she turned. pale and sank to the floor in a dead faint. The letter, of course, was from 
her first lover, telling her of his father’s. death, of his inheritance of estates, and saying 
that he still loved her, more in fact than ever, hoped she had been true to him, and that he 
was soon coming north to claim her. Mr. Craigie picked up the letter, read it and fell 
into an intolerable rage, the beginning of an estrangement between him and his wife which 
was never overcome. From this time he plunged into speculation and flung his money 
away in extravagance, with the inevitable result of financial distress, becoming after a 
while a bankrupt, unable to leave his house except on Sundays from fear of being 
arrested for debt. In the midst of these difficulties Mrs. Craigie took charge of the 
estate and until her husband’s death held the house, paid off many debts and sustained 
the hospitable reputation of the place. After his death, the estate still being encumbered, 
she reduced her servants to two, lived in the back part of the house and rented all the 
large rooms to students and professors. It was at this time that the Craigie House 
became the temporary home of Edward Everett, to which he brought his bride in 1822, 
Jared Sparks, and Joseph E. Worcester, the maker of dictionaries. 

In 1838 Longfellow, already a professor in Harvard College, approached Mrs. 
Craigie with a request for rooms, but on account of his youthful appearance he was 
refused until he impressed Madame Craigie with the fact that he was a professor, not 
an undergraduate, when she consented to his occupying the northeast chamber and the 
adjoining room. The Craigie House now became Longfellow’s home for life and later 
became known as the Longfellow House, for after his marriage to Miss Frances Appleton 
in 1840, Mr. Appleton bought the estate, then much smaller than in earlier days, and - 
presented it to his daughter. Since then it has been in continual possession of his family. 
Longfellow made the southeast room on the first floor, Washington's office, his study, 
and under his influence and that of his wife, the house became the center for scholars 
and for famous men of this country and Europe. On account of his great interest in 
the history of the old house and his reverence for its traditions, no changes have been 
made in it since the additions built by Mr. Craigie in 1793. 
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The next house on the “Row” was the Lechmere-Sewall House, still standing on 
the north side of Brattle Street at the corner of Riedesel Avenue, but very much changed 
in appearance, a new basement story having been built under it and the top story having 
been cut off when the house was moved from its original location on the eastern end 
of the land upon which it now stands, the corner of Brattle and Sparks Streets. This old 
mansion was built in 1762 by Richard Lechmere, a rich distiller of Boston, who married 
the daughter of Lieutenant-Governor Spencer Phips. The builder and his family did 
not live here many years, however, for in 1771 it was acquired by Jonathan Sewall, the 
last of the Royal Attorney-Generals. This Judge Sewall was so staunch a loyalist that 
in 1774 a mob of boys and negroes surrounded his house, breaking windows, but doing 
no serious damage. He went to Boston with the other Tories upon the breaking out 
of the Revolution, and his estate was confiscated. Before the estate was disposed of by 
the Continental Congress, however, it passed through one of the episodes of its history, 
for in 1778 the Baroness von Riedesel, the wife of the commander of the German allies 
captured with Burgoyne at Saratoga, was quartered here with her little family and her 
servants. In this instance the name of the Baroness is somewhat better known in this 
vicinity than that of her husband because of the publication of her letters and journals 
written during the Revolution and describing her life in various parts of the country as 
she followed her husband about. From her vivacious account we learn of the happiness 
and contentment of her life in Cambridge and of some of the social events in which she 
participated before being ordered to Virginia. Her name, scratched with a diamond on 
one of the window panes, was long treasured as an heirloom of the house. After the 
prisoners had departed, the estate was granted to Thomas Lee, of Connecticut, whose 
name, “English Thomas,” to distinguish him from a neighbor, is often connected with 
the house in speaking of it. Mr. Lee, who was the possessor of an ample fortune, kept 
open house and entertained on a large scale. Mrs. Lee, however, was somewhat eccentric, 
showing the miserly trait of hoarding gold and giving rise in the neighborhood to sundry 
ghost stories by her nightly visits to her hidden treasure. 

When “Tory Row’”’ was in its prime the next estate adjoining the Lechmere-Sewall 
place was Judge Joseph Lee’s, whose mansion house, believed to have been built before 
the days of Charles II, now stands as 159 Brattle Street. The house was originally the 
home of a Watertown farmer, the dividing line between the towns then having been 
along what is now Sparks Street, whose land extended from Fresh Pond to the Charles 
River. We know that the house passed into the hands of several owners before it was 
acquired in 1758 by Judge Lee, who made many improvements and probably added the 
third story, making the house one of the handsomest of its type to be found. The judge 
was of a retiring disposition and his Toryism was of so mild a type that, although he 
was in Boston during the siege, he was permitted to return to his house after the English 
Army had left the city, on the condition that he would not interfere in politics. The 
frame of his house was brought from England, the walls are of double thickness, every 
one being shut off from the one adjoining by a space of about a foot, so that voices can 
never be heard in the next room unless a door is open. 

In connection with this house it is interesting to read a contemporaneous account as 
written in the diary of Dorothy Dudley. She says: 

“In my childish days I used occasionally to visit at his house, and my eyes always 
(Continued on page 493) 
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THE GUARDIAN" 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER XXXII 
(Continued) 


\t dinner-time Mrs. Page insisted 
upon all, including Nat, Jr., going over 
to the other house. Then, at the end 
of the long afternoon and before the 
boy went to bed, she further insisted 
that Julie and her father spend the 
night with her. 

“Perhaps Flint will let you put 
the young un to bed,” she added as a 
further inducement. ‘Anyhow he’ll 
let you look on.” 

Julie was glad to stay. She was 
finding the first relaxation in months 
here. And so it happened that at five 
o'clock she and Flint and Tommy 
returned to the house on the crest of 
the hill, while Mr. Moulton remained 
behind to talk with Mr. Page, and 
Mrs. Page busied herself about 
supper. 

This was how it happened that, 
when a half-hour later a sandy-haired 
broad-shouldered man, his _ cheeks 
stung crimson by the cold after his 
long walk from the top of Eagle Moun- 
tain, tiptoed to the sitting-room after 
a warning from Tommy, he saw this 
picture: the room dark save for the 
glow of embers in the hearth; before 
this hearth the figure of a young and 
very fair girl; in her arms a child. 
It is small wonder that he caught at 
the panels; small wonder that when 
he heard the croon of her voice singing 
the old French chansons she used to 
sing on the doorstep, the picture 
grew misty and he had to clutch his 
throat to keep back the cry that rose 
from the depths of his aching 
heart. 


Begun in the February, 1912, number 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


THe Cry or a Huncry HEarr 


IKE a man watching a vision, 
Nat stood by the door in 


dumb amazement, hardly dar- 

ing to believe his eyes. A 
hundred times sitting alone in this 
room he had dreamed this dream; a 
hundred times he had seen her sitting 
just as she was sitting now with a 
child in her arms. But always she had 
been a silent figure. He had never 
heard her voice. And now — the 
wonderful melody of it to him how 
had not heard it for six long months. 
It was this which made her now a 
glorious reality. 

His hungry eyes feasted upon every 
strand of her hair as though each were 
a separate and individual Julie. It 
lay massed in rich folds upon the 
top of her head, and at the temples 
and in the gentle nape of her neck 
escaped in tiny silken tendrils. He 
followed every line of her profile, 
every curve of her neck, every rounded 
line of her body with breathless eager- 
ness. He made no attempt to check 
his passion. For the moment he gave 
himself up utterly. If at any time 
during the last few months he thought 
he had fought a good fight and won, 
he now realized the mockery of his 
supposed victory. Never had he felt 
the sheer intoxication of love as now; 
he had never as now realized the power 
and grip of that passion. He might 
as well have tried to check single- 
handed the onrush of a broken log 
jam as his present emotions. The 
girl was part of his very soul, part of 
his very being. He would have had 
to lie to every instinct in him to have 
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denied this. He was able to connect 
her with no past save his own; with 
no present, no future, save that. The 
present picture told him what should 
be. If circumstances had altered that 
decree, then they were basely wrong. 
Here she was and here she belonged, 
and the child in her arms should have 
been their child. 

Trembling and dizzy, he watched 
her; with dry lips and an aching heart 
he watched her; with a joy that was 
almost pain he watched her. She 
was rocking back and forth, with her 
head bent over the child. Though the 
lad had long since gone to sleep, she 
still sang on in a low monotone. She 
raised her head and with her eyes on 
the crimson embers continued her 
song. Her face grew infinitely tender, 
infinitely wistful. It was a mother’s 
face Nat saw then as she sang on, not 
to the child in her arms, but to her own 
dream children. And those dream 
children were his dream children. 
They were the same who had watched 
him at his building, who had watched 
him in the dawn of those glorious 
purple mornings, who had played about 
the barren sills when his building was 
done. ‘They were the same who had 
tried to comfort him when he had sat 
in this dark room alone. To them 
she was crooning; to them who had 
moaned because they were motherless. 
It was a black lie that she belonged 
to any one else. 

She rose with the child in her arms, 
and still singing tiptoed into the dark 
of the bedroom. After she had dis- 
appeared, Nat still heard her voice, 
and even without seeing was able to 
follow her movements as she tucked 
the little fellow into his crib. Then 
there was a pause as though she were 
praying there. Then she stole out, 
pausing on the sill a moment to make 
sure the boy was asleep. He heard 
her sigh as she came on across the 
room uncertainly with her eyes still 
in that dream country. Reaching the 
chair before the fire, she hesitated and 
them sank down in it. Her head 
dropped and she covered her face 
with her hands. 
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Nat strode to her side. She raised 
her head and stared up at him. I: 
one long unfettered gaze he met he: 
eyes and then fell upon one knee i: 
front of her. 

“God forgive me, Julie,” he choked 
“ But it’s true now, as it’s always been.” 

She neither moved nor spoke. Righ: 
or wrong, wife or not, no woman couk 
resent the honest, whole-souled con 
fession expressed in that cry. Th 
sight of him there with bowed head 
his big frame shaken in his terribl 
struggle for control, gave her courage 
She knew that in the end he would wi 
— that he would be strong. Thoug! 
his very presence sent the blood racing 
through her veins like a mill stream 
she knew no fear either for him or fo: 
herself. She placed her hand upo: 
his head for a moment, and smoothed 
his tangled hair as though he wer 
another child. But through that 
touch she felt his kisses course fron 
her burning finger-tips to the crown 
of her head. Hot though they were. 
they were as clean and brave as th« 
winds that blew off Eagle; hot though 
they were, they were as sacred as this 
room hallowed by the babe fresh from 
the fountain spring of love. They were 
the kisses of the May wind upon the 
pink lips of the drowsing Mayflowers. 
They were the kisses of the spring rain 
upon the swelling tree buds. Once 
again, as on the mountian top, he 
took her back, through them, to 
primal joys. She stood again in a 
world belonging to him and to her 
alone—a_ sweet spring world big 
with promises that quickened the inner 
heart of her. 

As she removed her hand, he raised 
his head. She closed her eyes. She 
dared not let him see into them just 
now. Jt seemed as though these eyes 
took little account of the proprieties. 
They were as lawless as her own heart. 
They refused to obey her brain, holding 
themselves accountable to her heart. 
And her heart—her heart was at 
times a wild braggart of truthful- 
ness. 

Gently pushing him away from her, 
she made her feet. 
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“T must go. 
now,” she said. 

She heard her own voice as though 
it were some other speaking. 

“T’ve let you go until I’m half dead 
for need of you,” he cried, springing 
to her side. “I can’t never let you 
ro again. [| —” 

But even as his strength was her 
trength, so his weakness was her 
strength also. 

“Nat,” she said quietly, “I don’t 
think you know what you're saying.” 

In shame, his extended arms fell 
o his side. She moved on towards 
the door, when she was checked by a 
cry from the next room. It was a 
gueer little cry, like the whimper of a 
blind kitten seeking its mother. 

“He wants ye,” said Nat. 
boy wants ye.” 

Again the restless cry was repeated. 

“He’s feelin’ round in the dark 


You must let me go 


“The 


for ye,” whispered Nat. 

“Not for me,” she answered piti- 
fully. 

“For you,” nodded Nat. 
missin’ you.” 


“He’s 


He knew how the others had missed 
her — those who played around the 
barren sill. 

“But I can’t stay,” she said in 
terror. “You must go in to him.” 

“Tl go,” he said quickly. “But 
yell wait and see? I know how he’ll 
feel when he — he can’t find ye.” 

“Go to him,” she commanded. 

He obeyed. She heard him trying 
in vain to comfort the child. The 
crying brought both Tommy and his 
father to the door. 

“What’s the matter?” 
the former excitedly. 

She was ashamed to answer, and 
with her finger to her lips motioned 
them both back. Then she crossed 
the room and went in to the side of 
the crib. The little hands were pawing 
restlessly about, refusing the comfort 
of the big hands so eager for them. 
But when the little fingers felt her fin- 
gers, the crying ceased instantly. Re- 
peating her crooning song, she drew the 
clothes snugly about the small chin and 
stood on there foramoment. Opposite 
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her, in the dark, stood Nat. He 
neither spoke nor moved, but she felt as 
though his big arms were about her and 
his lips whispering hot words of love 
to her. 

When she came out of the room, 
she hurried at once to find Tommy, but 
Nat still pleaded with her. 

“Stay just a moment,” he called. 

“T mustn’t,” she answered firmly. 

“|’ve waited a long while to see ye, 
Julie.” 

“But you needn’t have,” she replied 
weakly. “You’ve always been wel- 
come at our house.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have been you I'd 
have seen there, Julie,” he cried. 

He placed a chair before the fire 
for her and another for himself the 
other side of the hearth. He stood 
behind the latter as though to reassure 
her. 

““T want to see ye sittin’ here — just 
once,” he pleaded. “There isn’t 
nothin’ wrong in that, is there?” 

She seated herself, though it was 
against her best judgment, and for 
a moment or so he did not speak but 
just gave himself up to the illusion. 
But this couldn’t last. Leaning for- 
ward, he asked her abruptly a question: 

“Julie— are ve happy?” 

She started. She moved uneasily, 
clasping and unclasping her hands in 
her lap. 

“T—J] don’t think you have any 
right to ask me that,” she answered. 

“Ye mean—ye mean ye don’t 
want me to ask?” 

“Te. 

“But he’s good to ye. Isn’t he good 
to ye?” 

“Nat,” she cried sharply, as she 
half rose, “I can’t let you question 
me like this.” 

“Why not?” he asked simply. 

He rose heavily to his feet and at 
sight of him towering above her she 
shrank back weakly. 

“Tt isn’t right,” she answered. 

“Maybe it isn’t,” he choked, “and 
maybe it isn’t right for me to talk to 
you, but I’ve held in long’s I can. 
I can’t lie to myself any more an’ | 
can’t lie to you. I want to tell ye that 
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somehow he—he don’t make any 
difference. I’ve gone on day an’ night 
all this winter lovin’ ye more an’ more. 
I’ve tried every way I could to stop 
it; I’ve worked myself numb an’ I’ve 
lied to myself an’ it’s just the same. 
It’s Gawd’s truth he don’t make any 
difference.” 

“Nat,” she cried, “he does and he 
must. Don’t you understand? He’s 
my husband. ’Gene’s my __hus- 
band.” 

She said this as much to steady 
herself as to steady Nat. She said it 
over and over again to herself, while 
he talked on: 

“Julie, if it’s all straight, why can’t 
I see straight? Why can’t I stop 
lovin’ ye?” 

With his brows together he leaned 
over her as though pleading for an 
answer. 

“Why don’t he make a difference?”’ 
he repeated. 

She was asking that of herself. 
The question seemed to pierce her 
very soul. With her heart pounding 
in her throat, with her head grown 
dizzy, she sought an answer. 

“Julie, Julie,” he called hoarsely. 

She felt herself tottering as on the 
edge of some great height. Then she 
flung her arm over her treacherous 
eyes and backed away from him. 

“He’s my husband. ’Gene’s my 
husband,” she called wildly. 

She stumbled on towards the door, 
and he watched her, understanding 
nothing but the plea of the upraised 
arm as though she were defending 
herself from an expected blow. He 
followed to her side. 

“Gawd forgive me,” he cried. “I’ve 
hurt ye. I’ve hurt ye agin.” 

He led the way to the front door 
and swung it open for her, bowing 
his head as she passed out. 

“T’m sorry,” he said again. 

Then he added fiercely: 

“But if it’s a thousand years, I[’ll 
wait for ye.” 

Once outside, Julie turned and ran. 
Back to the Page house she ran — 
wildly and with a great joy in her 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THe Drive 


HE picture of Julie sitting by 

the fire with the lad in her 

arms — that was what he took 

back to camp with him on 
Thursday morning. He hugged it 
close, making himself forget all else 
It was this which put new life int: 
him and gave him courage to face. 
with confidence and clear vision, th« 
problem of the timber still unhewn 
It was something to dream about at 
night; something to bring a man out 
of bed at dawn with the zest of ; 
pioneer. And this it was which put 
new life into the whole camp. 

Even ’Gene seemed to catch the 
contagion. He worked as hard as 
the best of them, with a tireless energ\ 
that once again won for him the respect 
of the men. He grew serious and hek 
himself aloof from the rest of the crew 
At night he no longer told stories o| 
adventure, but sat by himself and 
turned into his bunk early. Every 
Saturday he hurried back to St 
Croix alone, no longer waiting for 
instructions. All this relieved Nat 
of a strain and gave him more time 
for his work. 

With April Nat began to see the 
end of his labors. In the twilight of 
one fair day when the snow was heavy 
with the warmth of the sun, Father 
Laramie came into camp. It was his 
custom to visit his children at about 
the time the ice began to crack on 
river and lake, knowing that they 
would soon be out of his hands on the 
dangerous drive and later in the greater 
danger of the city which lies at the 
end of the drive. He was as sure a 
harbinger of spring as the Mayflowers. 
Nat sawhim come toiling up the tote 
road and hurried out to meet him, 
respectfully removing his cap and 
grasping in his calloused paw the 
thin white hand of the priest 

“Welcome, father,’ he exclaimed 
heartily. 

The priest studied the ruddy smiling 
face with some curiosity. 

(Continued on page 404) 
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(Continued from page 488) 

found a world of pleasure to explore in the pleasant rooms hung with landscape paper 
and well stocked with pictures and ornaments, while the wide window seats afforded a 
resting place for me to view the surrounding landscape. I remember with especial pleasure 
a complete set of linen coverings on the furniture and bed in an upper chamber. The gay 
figures of birds perched upon trees scarcely larger than themselves, the tempting straw- 
berries corresponding in size to the plants by their side, the dogs and deer, and animals 
I could find no names for, all worked in gorgeous colored worsteds by the aristocratic 
fingers of Mrs. Lee; these had a peculiar fascination for me.” 

In 1802 Judge Lee, a much respected gentleman of the old school, died, and 
this house remained in the Lee family until about 1860. 

Further along on Brattle Street and facing Elmwood Avenue stands a large, 
square, three-story house, the Fayerwether House, the next of the “Tory Row” 
mansions. Originally situated in a large garden with acres of land stretching back 
to Fresh Pond, it made a fitting companion to the other stately houses of the “Row.” 
This house was built about the middle of the eighteenth century and was sold in 1771 
to Colonel George Ruggles, a wealthy planter of Jamaica who had married Susanna 
Vassall, a sister of John and Henry Vassall, who in turn sold it for $10,000 to 
Thomas Fayerwether a few months before the Revolution. As Mr. Fayerwether 
was a patriot, he was one of the few owners of real estate in this vicinity who was 
not obliged to flee from Cambridge upon the breaking out of the Revolution, and as 
a patriot he gave up a part of his house for hospital use after the battle of Bunker Hill. 
Some time in the 1820's, the estate passed to William Wells, at whose school James 
Russell Lowell, William Wetmore Story and Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
were pupils, and he enlarged and modernized the house, taking care, however, to 
preserve the peculiarities of its early construction, the spacious hall and handsome 
stairway, the large rooms and the high ceilinged parlor, with its panelled woodwork. 

A short distance down Elmwood Avenue may be seen one of the finest Colonial 
mansions, a stately square, three-story house with balustraded roof, standing in the 
midst of wide lawns and surrounded by noble elms and pines. This is Elmwood, the 
last of the houses on “Tory Row,” built about 1760 by Thomas Oliver, the Royal 
Lieutenant-Governor, and later occupied by Elbridge Gerry and James Russell Lowell. 
While the interior of this house is plainer than that of the Craigie House, it is in the 
same general style, the hall, eight feet wide, running through the center of the house, 
with broad glass doors at either end opening upon the lawns and garden. The drawing 
room, in the south corner, is wainscoted and has a large fireplace, on each side of 
which are deep recesses furnished with panels, while back of this room is the library, 
also with a paneled fireplace. 

Thomas Oliver, the builder of the house, had inherited a large fortune from 
his grandfather and was connected by marriage with many of the neighboring Tory 
families. Until 1774, when he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor, he had largely 
kept out of politics, but with his accession to office his troubles began, feeling against 
him becoming more and more bitter until it culminated on September 2, 1774, on 
which day a mob gathered about his home compelled him to resign his office in a letter 
ending with these words: “My house at Cambridge being surrounded by about four 
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thousand people, in compliance with their command, I sign my name. Thomas 
Oliver.” Shortly after this occurrence he left Cambridge for Boston, where he was 
Civil Governor until its evacuation, when he went to Halifax and later to England. 
The house, confiscated by the Congress, was used as a hospital during the war, and 
was then sold with the estate and many acres of salt marsh to Andrew Cabot, of 
Salem, for $235,000, who transferred it later to Elbridge Gerry, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. Engrossed with cares of state he used the 
“farm” as a quiet refuge rather than as a place of entertainment, and in 1818 he 
sold it to the Rev. Charles Lowell, the father of James Russell Lowell, in whose 
family the estate remains to the present day. The greater part of the poet's life was 
spent here and his letters are full of tender allusions to the place which was so dear 
to him. In one letter, written from Paris to Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who was 
occupying Elmwood in his absence, he wrote: “It is a pleasant old house, isn’t it? 
Doesn’t elbow one, as it were. Don’t get too used to it. I often wish I had 
not grown into it so. I am not happy anywhere else.” And here he lived until his 
death, surrounded by his books and his congenial friends. 

With this house ends ‘““Tory Row,” and we may say, as Dorothy Dudley did in 
her diary, “Shall we ride still further or shall Tony turn the horse and drive us 
home again?” 
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“All is well with you?” he asked. 

“Couldn’t be finer,” answered 
Nat. “We’ll be ready for open water 
in a week.” 

“Good. You look better 
when I saw you last.” 

“You have heard about my boy?” 

“Ah, that was a fine thing for you. 
I want to see the lad.” 

“He’s gained two pounds,” Nat 
confided. 

“Wonderful,” exclaimed the priest. 
“But you— you have gained ten.” 

“ So?” 

“And your eyes look better. You 
were in some trouble when I came 
before. That has gone?” 

Nat flushed. 

“Some of it,” he answered slowly. 

“The young get over such things 
quickly, but you—I was a little 
afraid it would take longer.” 

“If you mean I’ve got over lovin’, 
you’re wrong,” answered Nat. 


“ .>» 
How? 


than 


“T’ve just begun.” 

“But Julie Moulton—I had not 
heard she was a widow.” 

“She isn’t,” answered Nat. 

The good priest looked at him 
anxiously. 

“'Then pines ee 

“T had a talk with her.” 

“Tut, tut,” answered Father Lara- 
mie. “I do not like the sound of that, 
my son.” 

“TI told her I loved her; that ’Gene 
didn’t make any difference.” 

“And she let you tell her that?” 

“Because she couldn’t help it and 
I told her because J couldn’t help it.” 

“Well?” 

“That’s all.” 

“It is not well for young wives to 
hear such talk,” answered Father 
Laramie sadly. 

“It’s done,” said Nat, 
makes it easier to wait.” 

“For what?” demanded the priest 
sternly. 


“and it 
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Nat was startled by the question. 
He had never asked himself that. 
It didn’t seem to matter. His brows 
came together in a perplexed frown 
and his face grew sober. 

“J wish you hadn’t asked me,” 
he answered slowly. 

“My son,” said Father Laramie, 
“it is for us to ask just such questions, 
for in those questions, the questions 
a man does not ask himself, some- 
times lies the sin.” 

“Sin?” cried Nat. 

“The sin,” continued the priest. 
“Tt will not do for you to wait. The 
sin is as great as though you did not 
wait.” 

At the pain in the big man’s face, 
Father Laramie placed his hand firmly 
on his arm. 

“C'est grande dommage, but you 
understand?” 

When the priest saw the stubborn 
jaws lock together, he knew the man 
did not understand. 

“D’ye think a man can talk himself 
into not lovin’ when he does love?” 
exclaimed Nat. 

“He can talk himself into not 
hoping when there is no hope,” 
answered the priest quietly. “So 
you will keep your love pure.” 

Father Laramie was a very wise old 
man. He knew when to stop talking 
as well as when to begin. Taking 
Nat’s arm, he started on towards the 
camp. 

“T must see that boy of yours,” he 
said. “After the drive I will come.” 

It was well for Nat Page that the 
ice broke up early that spring, for he 
needed this work. And it came, as it 
always comes, with the fierce onslaught 
of the swollen waters themselves. 
From the first moment the logs were 
rolled into the frenzied icy current 
the battle was on. The contest was 
e2sier than it sometimes is, for he had 
plenty of water and had the upper 
stream to himself, but even with those 
advantages the task was the task of a 
man. 

Take a tortuous forty-foot stream 
which has been for centuries eating 
its rugged path along the base of a 
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mountain and suddenly swell this to 
five times its normal size; into this 
frothing turmoil dump some five 
thousand twenty-foot logs, and then 
for fifty miles try to keep them moving 
straight on. That was the task. 
Spill a box of jackstraws into the 
gutter after a spring rain and you'll 
see what the drive looks like. But 
each individual log is further endowed 
with the power of a catapult. It is 
a drunken giant of strength. It is a 
rudderless, crewless battering ram 
moving always full steam ahead. 
Each is a writhing, crushing demon of 
destruction. 

To guide these five thousand demons 
in some sort of orderly fashion, Nat 
Page chose ten men from his crew, 
among them ’Gene; ten men armed 
only with peavey sticks, ten men who 
together could not have lifted from the 
ground a single one of these logs 
lying passive. And yet they attacked 
them when they were a writhing mass 
with a thousand horse power back of 
them, and made as light of it as though 
this some were new sport. With sure 
step they leaped from one rolling 
slippery log to another, taking in at 
a glance the stubborn ones and prod- 
ding them on with unerring instinct. 
A single misstep and the logs would 
close over the unlucky man, forcing 
him beneath the waters and battering 
his head if he struggled through an 
opening. It was a wild, chaotic game 
these men played with a jest on their 
lips and Bangor ahead of them. 

Through three days they played the 
game from dawn to sunset without 
mishap, for neither bruises nor duck- 
ings in the icy waters counted — 
nothing short of a maiming injury 
or death being worth more than a 
laugh or an oath at most. Then one 
night an impish log managed to get 
itself wedged against a rock in mid- 
stream in such a position as to check 
those behind. In an instant a hun- 
dred more rushed in to tighten the 
wedge, and in another hour the pile 
rose thirty feet high and barricaded 
the stream. Behind this the mighty 
waters flooded back to increase their 
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power, but though they boiled through 
the tangle and pressed hard, nothing 
stirred. The mightier the force back 
of the jam, the more firmly it was 
locked. 

When the daylight came, Nat Page 
grasped a peavey stick and asked for 
a man. ’Gene was the nearest and 
stepped forward. For a second the 
two looked into each other’s eyes as 
they had not done for several months. 
Each knew that the work before him 
meant a gamble with death — the 
odds even. It was as though each 
accepted it in the hope that here at 
last death might straighten out the 
tangle of their lives. This was possible 
by eliminating one or by eliminating 
both, but it was on the first chance 
that "Gene was acting and his brother 
knew it. Because of this Nat for the 
first time in his life looked upon him 
as a man. 

Nat leaped upon the nearest log, 
and ’Gene followed. Balancing them- 
selves with the heavy sticks, springing 
like cats from position to position, 
they were both soon in midstream at 
the base of the treacherous pile of 
logs. Facing each other, they pried 
about for the key log, and the danger 
of this is comparable to nothing 
except toying with an avalanche. 

So they worked for five minutes, 
while the waters swirled at their feet 
and the pile above them groaned and 
creaked. So they worked without 
looking to the right or left of them or 
at each other. Together they drove 
their spikes into a final log which 
looked no different from the others, 
but which from this impact alone 
caused the whole mass to shiver. 

“Ready,” shouted Nat. 

With their shoulders to the task 
they gave one mighty heave and then 
sprang. Slowly, uncertainly, the logs 
bore down upon them as_ they 
scrambled for the shore still side by 
side. Side by side, with an not inch 
to favor either, they reached the 
half-way mark out of danger of the 
tearing, grinding avalanche of timber. 
But, here startled by the roar behind 
him, ’Gene turned his head the fraction 
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of a second. It cost him his balance, 
and he slipped, clutched wildly at the 
logs and was swept on down stream. 
Nat saw him fall, and turning hurled 
his body to the right in time to grasp 
the man’s hair. So together they 
swirled on in the maddening maelstrom 
of timber and boiling waters. But 
Nat with his free arm outstretched 
hugged a pine log to his side, while he 
shouted his orders to ’Gene. 

“Let yourself go—with the cur- 
rent.” 

"Gene struggled to raise his head 
higher above the stinging waters. 
He was panic-stricken, frenzied, and 
yet mad as he was one idea stood 
out clearly in his mind; this other must 
go down with him. He must not die 
alone. In the flashing white foam 
he saw the drawn features of a dozen 
Bellas; in the roaring waters he heard 
her mirthless laugh. Twice he tried 
to turn to get his arms around his 
brother’s neck. Twice the latter 
warned. Once more he tried, but this 
time ’Gene received no warning. He 
felt a blow that seemed to lift his 
head from his body and knew no more. 

When ’Gene recovered conscious- 
ness, he was lying wrapped in blankets 
on the bank beside a small fire. He 
rose stiffly to his elbow and looked 
about. He was quite alone. At his 
feet the stream swept up, still bearing 
a few straggling logs. He shuddered 
as he saw it and remembered. With a 
splitting head he sat up. He saw his 
clothes hung up before the fire. He 
crawled towards them and, finding 
them almost dry, put them on. Then 
he stumbled on along the bank in 
search of the rest of the crew. He 
found them a mile or more.down stream 
at their work, with Nat at their head. 
The latter looked none the worse for 
the episode. It was nothing more than 
an episode. It might happen again 
a dozen times before the end of the 
drive. ’Gene seized a peavey stick, 
and through the rest of the day toiled 
as best he could, neither hearing 
comment nor making comment on 
what had passed. The next morning 
he was quite himself again. 
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So five days went by, and on the 
sixth they came to deeper and less 
troublesome waters. Then the talk 
of the men changed from the usual 
discussion of minor camp episodes to 
what was waiting for them behind the 
swinging doors and behind the shaded 
windows; then the men grew restless 
ind slept uneasily at night. So too 


Gene grew restless, though he did 
no talking and though his thoughts 
were not of Bangor. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THe MuiRACLE 

ITH the last straggling log 

safe within the boom and 

the boom safely moored along- 

side the mill above Old 
‘own, Nat hurried off to Bangor one 
morning, and came back with the 
money which had been deposited 
there by Judge Morrison as an advance 
to enable him to pay off his men. As 
each received his winter’s wages and 
tuffed it into his trousers pockets, 
it was as though the hardships of the 
winter had never been. For the 
moment each man was a millionaire 
and Bangor only a short ride away. 
There was much song and jest and 
horseplay as the little group gathered 
in a knot and half sheepishly sidled 
off towards the railroad station. Bar- 
tineau alone hung back by the side 
of Nat and ’Gene. For one thing, he 
did not like the look in the eyes of 
‘Gene Page. They were too narrow, 
and they followed the movements 
of his brother too closely. 

The three were standing on the 
river-bank when Nat counted out 
three hundred dollars in bills and 
handed them over to ’Gene. He did 
this with apparent reluctance and 
with an expression in his eyes that 
betokened anxiety. "Gene accepted 
the money and started off, when Nat 
spoke. The latter turned sharply, 
his shoulders squared, and faced his 
brother. It was as though he had 
been expecting this. 

“I reckon ye’d better wait for 
me,” said Nat. “We'll catch the 
afternoon train home.” 
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Bartineau moved closer, because 
he saw ’Gene’s arms stiffen and saw 
his fists clench. The man drew a long 
deep breath and made his answer: 

“T reckon I'll do as I damned please, 
Nat.” 

Even 
man 


the 
was 
slunk 
There 


Bartineau realized that 
who uttered these words 
not the same man who had 
away from before his fists. 
was no bravado in the speech. 

“Ye mean —” began Nat. 

“That I’m through with 
"Gene broke in. 

Instead of backing away as was his 
custom even when he made a brave 
speech, he stepped nearer. 

“You're ready to fight?”? demanded 
Nat. 

“If ye want to fight,” answered 
Gene. 

Nat glanced towards the big saw- 
mill which had already begun to sing 
its way through the fallen logs. He 
saw a half-dozen men moving about. 

“Good,” he answered. “Let’s go 
back here a ways—out of sight. 
Ye’ll come along, Pierre?”’ 

“If he wants to fight — sacré, he 
owes me a fight too,” growled Pierre. 

“T’ve been waiting for this six 
months,” answered Nat. ‘“Ye’ll do 
nothing but see that the fight is fair.” 

The three moved on across the 
sawdust waste and on into a 
group of pines which hid them from 
sight. Nat led the way, ’Gene followed 
and Bartineau brought up in the rear. 
Bartineau looked rather solemn. He 
began to sense the fact that this was 
to be no ordinary fight. It looked 
serious to him — too serious. 

Once in the shelter of the pines, 
"Gene threw off his coat. He did 
this eagerly, like a man who has been 
long waiting. He loosened the collar 
at his throat and rolled his sleeves 
to the elbow. Bartineau glanced at 
his arms. They were good arms, 
extraordinarily good arms. ‘Tense as 
they now were, the muscles showed 
up to advantage. The last three 
months with an axe had counted for 
something. Pound for pound the 
two men were about of a weight. 
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Inch for inch their backs and chests 
would have measured the same. It 
would have been difficult to match 
two men more evenly as far as beef 
and brawn go. And yet Bartineau 
had seen lesser men whip this ’Gene. 
He had done it himself, but then there 
had been a difference. When he had 
fought, he had watched his eyes and 
had seen them grow afraid even before 
the fighting began. He studied them 
anxiously now for some return of that 
shifty back glance, but, much as he 
hated to admit it, he saw nothing of 
that. ’Gene stood straight and looked 
straight, and his breath came softly 
and not in gasps through his tight 
lips. It was a miracle he could not 
understand. 

“Nat,” said "Gene in a voice as 
hard as black ice, “the Frenchman 
is goneter keep out o’ this?” 

Nat nodded. As he did so, ’Gene 
rushed. 

Now a fight between big men with 
naked fists is not a boxing match. 
There are no breathing spaces and no 
rules. It is a _battle—a bloody, 
gruesome elemental struggle. It is 
not pretty to watch and impossible 
to describe. Bartineau sitting on his 
haunches grew pale and breathless. 
Back of every blow struck by either 
there were two hundred pounds of 
madman; back of every rush there 
was the naked lust for destruction. 
Within five minutes both men were 
bruised and battered and blood-stained. 
It seemed impossible that this should 
last, but minute after minute it did 
last. There was no parrying, no 
guarding, no side-stepping — nothing 
but give and take, with something 
akin to murder in every blow. Even 
when the two began to stagger, there 
was no sign of stopping. 

“Sacré Dieu,” exclaimed Bartineau. 
“You'd better quit.” 

No one heard his cry. In the near-by 
trees the spring birds whistled and 
chirped, and overhead a chipmunk 
scolded. The sun sifted through the 
green branches upon both men. 

And still, to Pierre Bartineau the 
miracle was that this yellow dog of a 
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’Gene, this man upon whom he had 
spat, this liar and coward and beate: 
of horses, fought on without moan o: 
whimper. With his face cut open, wit! 
his breath spent, he fought on, return 
ing from each blow that staggere 
him, to hit back as hard as he could 
And he could hit hard —that wa 
another miracle. Even now, whe: 
the fight had lasted ten minutes 
there was nothing to choose betwee: 
the two. It was difficult for Bartinea 
to believe that in all the world ther 
lived another man as powerful a 
Nat Page, and yet he was forced t 
admit that here there was just suc! 
another. But where had he found 
his strength, this yellow dog of a man: 

Where the naked fists struck, eithe: 
they bruised deep or cut deep. It 
was a sickening sight to watch, enough 
to turn a man’s stomach forever against 
fighting. Had the two been armed 
with knives, bent upon hacking each 
other to pieces, it could not have beer 
worse. And yet, too, there was some- 
thing awesome about it—like a 
great storm at sea or a Northern 
blizzard. 

Once again they came _ together, 
landing blow for blow, each tottering 
back at the end. But this time Nat 
was the first to recover, and tumbling 
forward he struck again. Lifting 
his weak arm, ’Gene tried another 
blow only to feel his legs crumble 
beneath him. Still he neither shielded 
his head nor asked for mercy. He 
rose upon his hands and feet; he 
tottered up, when again his legs played 
him false and he fell. He had reached 
the farthest possible limits of his 
endurance. Within arm’s length ot 
him Nat threw himself upon the 
ground panting for breath. So for a 
moment the two lay, their hot eyes 
upon each other. 

Pierre Bartineau stood over them 
both. 

“This is enough,” he trembled. 
“ Nom de Dieu, this is enough.” 

Before the words were out of his 
mouth, ’Gene made a final desperate 
attempt to reach his brother. Because 
his legs refused to obey his will, and 
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because of baffled rage and baffled 
hopes, he began to curse — brokenly 
and to himself. The sight was pitiful. 

“You fought like a man,” exclaimed 
Pierre, the words springing to his 
lips unconsciously. 

Then Nat looked up at Pierre. 

“This,” he said, “‘ this is the husband 
f Julie Moulton.” 

But the man on the ground knew 
better. From the beginning of the 
ight he had not thought of Julie 
\loulton. He was not thinking of her 
iow. The thing that had made him 
tight was the memory of another man 
bending over the cradle where it was 
nis own right to be; it was the memory 
of two tiny small arms clinging to the 
neck of another when they should 
have been clinging to his own; it was 
the heart hunger of a man for his own. 
[hat was the miracle. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
Quits 


AT PAGE sent Bartineau back 
to his sister on the first train. 


Then he engaged rooms at 
Old Town for himself and his 
brother because neither of them was 


For a week both 
seclusion with their 


presentable. 
lived in 
thoughts. 

It was not a pleasant week for either 
man. From dawn till dark Nat paced 
his room with the words of Father 
Laramie ringing in his ears. The sin 
lies in hoping, the good priest had 
said, and though at the time the words 
had stung they did not bite into his 
soul as they now did. In the first 
place he had had many other matters 
on his mind until now, and in the 
second place he had not then been 
dealing with the same man who now 
lay in the room next to his. He was 
cruelly honest with himself, and ad- 
mitted that though in the end he had 
pummeled his brother to the earth it 
was the latter who had won the victory 
and not himself. ’Gene had stood in 
his tracks and fought for all there was 
in him, sinking to the earth at the end 
without a cry, without a whimper, and 


men 
own 
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that was all that any man could do. 
"Gene had fought for all there was in 
him — that was what had counted. 
It did not matter if that was much or 
little so long as it was all. It wiped 
out whatever had gone before. A 
man need prove himself a man but 
once to challenge the world forever 
after. 

This then was what Julie had seen 
in "Gene at the beginning; this was 
what she saw now. This was what 
had called forth her love; this was 
what retained it. Where he had been 
blind, where others had been blind, she 
had pierced the veil of ’Gene’s super- 
ficial weaknesses to the bold heart of 
the man. The man who had slinked 
into camp that morning in the early 
fall was all that he and others had 
seen; the man who had faced him in 
the spring was the man she had seen. 
It was as clear as daylight to him, but, 
like daylight flashing upon a man long 
blind, it confused him. In the first 
ache of it he would rather have re- 
mained blind. 

But though Nat writhed under the 
truth, though the admission of it left 
his future black as hell, he did not 
attempt to avoid it. He was his own 
Father Laramie without the good 
father’s gentleness. He was brutal 
with himself, as brutal as ever he had 
been with ’Gene. 

He had, then, no further right to 
hope. He held fast to that fact. Julie 
belonged to ’Gene, to the man who had 
stood in his tracks and fought for all 
there was in him. By the law of man 
and by the law of might, she was now 
his alone. 

He himself then had no further 
business with "Gene. From this mo- 
ment on he must not thrust himself 
into ’Gene’s life. This meant that 
he must leave his home, must go 
somewhere and start again. He would 
leave the house on the crest of the bill 
to Tommy and his father, take the 
boy, and go somewhere else. ‘The 
boy! Here was his one ray of hope in 
a future black as night. With him to 
strive for, the world still held out 
some promise. Always at the moment 
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when the tension became so strained 
as to seem upon the point of breaking 
he came back to the boy. It was 
through him that he must begin his 
life once more and live his life. He 
had not seen him now for three weeks, 
and on the sixth day of this last week 
he found himself so homesick that 
he could wait no longer. 

In the meanwhile the man on the 
other side of the wall had sat most of 
the days and half the nights by the 
side of the window with his head 
bowed and his hands clasped loosely 
before him. He was waiting — for 
what he did not know, for what he 
did not care. Broken, humbled, con- 
fused, he was more dead than alive. 
Of Julie Moulton he thought nothing. 
She was as completely out of his life 
as though she had never been. Had 
she walked in upon him here, he 
would have done no more than glance 
up and then away. In the bitter 
ache of the greater thing he had lost, 
she counted for nothing. 

And it was a big’thing he had lost — 
the best thing in him, the only thing 
From the moment he had 
first seen the child this inspiration had 
been born, this clean passion of father- 
hood. It had been like a morning wind 
sweeping through a room heavy with 
the stale debauchery of the night be- 
fore. So his heart had been freshened 
to make a place for this one pure 
guest. The night after the funeral 
he had known that he must seek life 
through this child and had begun his 
task the next morning. He had striven 
his best — God knows how hard he had 
striven. The man had dreamed, 
actually dreamed, decent, sane, un- 
selfish dreams. These had brought 
him sleep at night which gave him 
further strength. The last few months 
had been the biggest and happiest of 
his life. 

And now the dreams were gone. 
He had lost. He had lost forever. He 
knew it. Never again would he be so 
strong as he was on the morning he 
had faced his brother. It wasn’t 
possible for him ever again to feel so 
strong physically or so confident. 
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When he had begun to fight and up 
to the moment his legs had crumbled 
beneath him he had been as sure of 
accomplishing his purpose as it is 
possible for a man to be. And he had 
lost. Even after that he had lost. 
With the blue eyes of his own son, 
flesh of his flesh, blood of his blood, 
spurring him to his best, he had lost. 
Good Lord, he had lost! He felt like 
shrieking this to God himself in a 
defiant challenge for an explanation. 
But, after all, what did it matter now? 
For the first few days he moaned this 
fact to himself. Now he didn’t even 
do that. With head bowed he listened 
while the words were tolled into his 
dull brain. 

So when on the sixth morning Nat 
walked in upon him, ’Gene felt no 
interest in what the latter might say. 
He looked up dully and waited. He 
heard Nat speaking to him, his voice 
coming from a great distance: 

“°Gene, I’m going back home now.”’ 

He did not answer. 

“I’m going back home,” repeated 
Nat. “Why don’t ye come along with 
me?” 

This was not a command; it was 
merely a suggestion. 

“What for?” asked ’Gene. 

“T expect they'll be missin’ ye by 
now.” 

“Who?” asked ’Gene. 

“Why — all your folks. 
weeks since ye left.” 

"Gene looked up at his brother, 
then out the window, then back at the 
floor. 

“We'll catch the first train, and 
that'll get ye to St. Croix this after- 
noon. What d’ye say?” 

“All right,” answered ’Gene indif- 
ferently. 

As the man rose to his feet, Nat 
stepped forward with his hand out- 
stretched. 

“Tt’s quits with us, Gene,” he said. 
“T want to tell ye straight that I 
haven’t given ye credit for what there 
is in ye. I guess no man has a right 
to judge another nohow. After this we 
go our two ways. And if it'll help ye 
any, I'll tell ye I’m going to clear out.” 


It’s three 
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“Clear out?” questioned ’Gene with 
a flicker of returning hope. 

“I’m going to quit Hio. I’ll take 
the boy and start somewhere else.” 

“Where?” demanded ’Gene, his 
eyes growing narrow. 

“T dunno. I don’t care. It don’t 
make much difference where.” 

“You’re going to take the kid?” 

“Ye didn’t think I’d leave him, 
did ye?” 

’Gene’s eyes grew dull again. 

“No,” he answered, “I s’pose not.” 

“Ye don’t know what that boy’s 
come to mean to me, "Gene. He’s all 
I’ve got now. I guess it’s him that’s 
made me see straighter. Queer what 
a grip the little devils get on ye!” 

Gene put on his hat and coat. He 
was ready, as ready as he would ever 
be. He followed at Nat’s heels like a 
small boy. The latter settled the 
hotel bill and led the way to the 
station. Silently "Gene followed him 


into the train and took a seat by his 
side. 

It was not until the train drew into 
Bangor that there was any change in 


him. Then the noise and the bustle 
and the sight of many other people 
roused him. He felt an insane desire 
to get away from himself. While 
alone in his room, this hadn’t seemed 
possible. He had felt caged, imprisoned 
within himself. He glanced furtively 
at Nat, but the latter was too deep in 
his own thoughts to notice. 

At the station they found that the 
train to St. Croix would not leave for 
two hours. 

“Let’s go down town,” suggested 
Nat. “I want to get something to 
take home to the kid.” 

With the blood in his face, his eyes 
burning as though with fever, "Gene 
followed. They went into a toy-store 
and there Nat bought an armful of dolls 
and tiny carts and gayly colored balls. 
’Gene watched him in a daze. It was 
he who by rights should have been 
buying those things. He saw as ina 
vision those chubby hands reaching 
out to grasp the toys, and his throat 
grew tight and hot. 

From there they went into a clothing 
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store, and here Nat bought recklessly. 
The salesman had only to show him a 
cap or a pair of tiny shoes or a dress 
in order to make a sale. Nat laughed 
as he bought, and without asking the 
price reached down into his pocket 
and brought out bills by the handful. 

’Gene fumbled at the bills in his own 
pocket. They burned his fingers. He 
sought the door for air. Then he 
stepped out upon the sidewalk, and 
before he knew it found himself carried 
on by the crowd. He quickened his 
pace. Once beyond the direct influence 
of his brother, ’Gene felt as in a panic. 
He didn’t know where he was going; 
he didn’t care. He wanted to get 
away from the memory of those dolls 
and dainty caps; he wanted to get 
away from the memory of everything. 
He turned down a side street, and as 
he did so he saw a man bolt through a 
pair of swinging green doors. He 
found himself before a bar. 

“Whiskey,” he ordered. 

The hot liquid burned his throat as 
he poured it down, but he liked it. 
He drank another glass and then 
another. It sent the blood to his 
brain and quickened his thoughts. 
In another few minutes it had made 
a man of him again. Once again he 
felt the old power in his arms; once 
again he dreamed his old dreams. 
He had thought that never could he 
face Nat again, and now — why he 
could batter down a dozen men his 
size. An inspiration seized him; he 
would find Nat and beat him where 
he found him. He would take the 
train back to Hio and seize the child. 
It was his child. He had a right to 
his own. He would take the kid off 
to Boston. He could get a job there. 
He must find this man. 

He strutted out of the bar-room 
to the street. There was nothing to 
show the liquor in him. He walked 
steadily and was dizzily clear-headed. 
He hardly felt the walk beneath his 
feet. The noise and the colors of the 
passers-by came to him as from a dis- 
tance. So he wandered aimlessly 
up one street and down another, peer- 
ing into the face of every man he met. 
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He wondered why they grinned back 
at him. This didn’t irritate him, but 
it seemed queer. 

Then he met a woman. She had 
passed him twice and had followed 
him for a block or more. She was a 
pathetic, wan creature, trying hard 
to preserve a youth which was fast 
fading before her own eyes. Her 
bonnet was too young for her cheeks, 
her ribbons too young for her eyes, 
her dress too young for her body. As 
’Gene paused at a corner, she brushed 
by him and then turned to laugh. At 
first it had been a forced laugh, but 
as she caught a fair look at his hand- 
some ruddy face, handsome though 
scarred in several places, her eyes so 
brightened that the laugh sounded 
genuine. 

“Did you speak?” she asked. 

The first effects of the liquor after 
his long walk had by now left him. He 
was no longer possessed by his original 
idea, but he was still in a genial mood. 

“T dunno,” he answered good- 
naturedly. ‘“What’s your name?” 

“Marie,” she replied. “Seems 
though I’d met you somewhere.” 

“P’r’aps now ye did,” he admitted. 
“My name’s Gene. Where ye goin’?” 

“Nowhere partic’lar.” 

She turned hereyes modestly towards 
her feet. They were trim little feet — 
quite the trimmest feature about her. 

“T’m feelin’ kind of lonesome.” 

“Y’m a stranger myself,” he con- 
fessed. 

She became bolder. 

“If you want to come along, I 
know where we can find something 
to cheer us up.” 

“Lead the way,” he invited. 

“Follow behind,” she instructed. 
“Pretend you don’t know me.” 

She tripped ahead of him, and he 
followed. They turned this way and 
that until finally she brought up 
before a block of houses. She hurried 
up a flight of steps and opening a door 
held it for him to pass in. In another 
minute he found himself in a tawdrily 
furnished room and sank down in a 
comfortable easy-chair. She placed 
two glasses on a small table before 
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him and proceeded to fill them with 
whiskey. 

“Here’s how?” she said, lifting 
her own. 

“How,” he nodded. 

So the pitiful tragedy began. As 
the girl listened to his loosened tongue, 
she forgot the treacherous part she 
had been assigned to play. He talked 
marvelously oi adventures at sea, of 
daring exploits in foreign ports, of 
hairbreadth escapes in the jungle. 
His imagination had never been more 
nimble. It flushed his cheeks and 
brightened his eyes and gave a brave 
poise to his shoulders. It made him a 
very handsome figure of a man. 

Then his talk suddenly shifted. 
She was wearing a pin bearing on its 
face the photograph of a child. His 
eye caught it. 

“Yourn?” he asked. 

She covered the picture with her 
hand and shrank away from him. He 
did not notice this, but ran on about 
his own. 

“T’ve got a boy,” he said. 
on my way back to him now.” 

For a moment the path lay clear 
before him. Nat did not figure as an 
obstacle at all. "Gene voiced here 
before this woman every dream he 
had dreamed this winter. His voice 
grew gentle and tender as he rambled 
on about the youngster and the great 
things he was going to do with him. 
He relished the opportunity to put these 
fancies into words, to hear his own voice 
expressing them. 

hen he reached again for more 
whiskey, he saw the girl in tears. Her 
hand was upon the bottle before him. 
She was leaning over the table. 

“See here,” she called. “Get out 
o’ here. Get back to your kid with 
your morey.” 

“Let’s drink to the kid,” he sug- 
gested. 

But she swept the bottle to the 
floor and rose to her feet. 

“Listen,” she called earnestly. “Get 
out of here now. You’ve had enough, 
and in a minute it’ll be too late.” 


“ I’m 


With startled eyes she faced the 


door. It was already too late. The 
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door opened, and a man, thick-shoul- 
dered, evil-eyed, entered. At sight of 
*Gene he leaped forward in mock rage. 
It was the old, old game; ’Gene must 
pay big to the irate husband to escape 
the consequences of this compromising 
position. "Gene listened to the man’s 
tirade without understanding more 
than that the fellow wanted his three 
hundred dollars. He sought the girl, 
who had crowded herself into a cornerof 
the room, her hands over her face. 

“We were only drinkin’ together. 
She’ll tell ye,” he faltered. 

“She will, will she? I know what 
I’ve seen, don’t I? Hand over what 
ye have or you can tell your story to 
the police.” 

There was too much liquor in 
’Gene’s brain to let him think clearly. 
But the girl had lowered her hands. 
She shook her head at him. He saw 
again the pin onherbreast. Heremem- 
bered then what she had told him to 
do with that money. She was right. 
He must get it back to the boy. It 
was the boy’s money. Once more the 
old strength returned to his arms and 
he flung himself forward upon the man. 
The latter sank to the floor, but at 
this point the door opened and two 
others entered. The girl screamed a 
warning to "Gene, and he made his 
feet. Then he fought the three and 
bore them back out of the door and 
into the hall. So he would have beaten 
his way into the street had it not been 
for the knife. Some one produced it 
and struck three times. As he fell, 
the outside door opened and she was 
thrust out upon the sidewalk. Then 
one of the thugs fumbled for his pockets, 
2% it was Marie who frightened him 
off. 

“ Mon Dieu,” she cried. “He is the 
only man among you. Let him alone.” 

hen ’Gene recovered consciousness 
he was lying on a narrow white bed 
in the hospital. An officer was bending 
over him as though watching for just 
this flicker of returning life. 

“What’s your name?” he asked 
hurriedly. 

“Gene Page.” 

“Home?” 
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“St. Croix.” 

“Anything ye want to say afore —” 

“The money’s for the boy,” an- 
swered ’Gene Page. 

Then something happened inside 
of him and he writhed a moment, and 
that was the end of his life. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
Tue Enp or It ALL 


HEN Nat Page looked around 
and found his brother missing, 
he was not greatly disturbed. 
He understood how little 

interest "Gene must take in an expedi- 
tion of this sort, and concluded that 
tiring of it he had made his way back 
to the station alone. He himself con- 
tinued down the street, still looking 
for more things to purchase. He gave 
up only when he could find nothing 
which seemed even remotely suitable 
for a baby. Yet he was by no means 
satisfied. He had a pocket full of bills 
left that he wanted to spend for the 
sheer joy of spending it on the lad. 
He passed a millinery store filled with 

retty ribbons and laces for women. 
He paused here, for a second finding 
a new temptation. These trifles would 
do for Julie. That bit of ribbon would 
look well in her hair, that collar seemed 
made for her neck. Then there were 
dainty handkerchiefs that matched 
her own daintiness. In fact, every 
exquisite thing in the store looked as 
though it had been made for her and 
her alone. He had almost entered 
when he forced himself back, with his 
jaws hard set. He had no right to buy 
for her. That pleasure was for "Gene 
alone. He glared down the street in 
search of the man. With his winter’s 
pay in his pocket, "Gene ought to go 
home laden with gifts for his wife. 
Queer ’Gene hadn’t thought of doing 
this when they had started out together! 
He felt again the old domineering 
instinct; felt again personally responsi- 
ble for ’Gene’s thoughtlessness. Then 
he remembered all that he had worked 
out during this last week and went on 
about his own business. Perhaps, 
after all, this was just what "Gene was 
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now doing. Perhaps he had gone off 
to buy presents for Julie. 

Nat came back to the station, but 
when the train for St. Croix pulled in 
his brother was still nowhere to be 
seen. For a moment he hesitated and 
then reluctantly resolved to wait over 
for him. ’Gene, in the excitement of 
shopping for Julie, might have lost 
track of the time. He piled up his 
bundles on a seat in the waiting-room 
and went out for a bite to eat. When 
he came from the dining-room he 
bought one of the extras which the 
newsboys were shouting up and down 
the station. It seemed that some one 
had been murdered. As he glanced 
carelessly at the headlines, 2 name 
leaped out at him like a iongue of 
flame. It scorched his eyes for a 
moment so that he could not read on. 
He blinked at the people around him, 
as though expecting them to rush 
forward with an explanation. No one 
moved; no one cared. And yet ’Gene 
was dead! But ghastly as this crude 
fact in itself was, it wasn’t ’Gene’s 
white face that flashed before him now; 
it was Julie’s. He saw her pale but 
steady, big-eyed but firm-lipped. He 
saw the agony reflected in her big 
dumb eyes. Gene was dead, but the 
greater tragedy was that "Gene was 
dead to her. He had pictured her glad 
welcome to ’Gene, and now some one 
must go back and tell her that he 
would not come—that Gene never 
would come again. The man who had 
fought so hard for her was dead. 

He forced himself back to the paper 
and staggered through the rest of the 
story. He had been confounded by 
the climax of the tragedy, but as he 
read the details he was dazed. He 
couldn’t understand this. ’Gene had 
been lured into the apartments of a 
woman who was a stranger to him. 
She had confessed that it was all a 
cold-blooded conspiracy to rob the 
lumberman, but nevertheless ’Gene 
in the first place had followed her. 
That was the shameful, brutal heart 
of the matter. On his way home to 
Julie, "Gene had followed another! 
In the end he had fought hard to 
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escape, it had taken three of them and 
a knife to kill him, but what of the 
beginning? 

For one moment Nat saw red, and 
the next he felt like slinking out of 
sight. If ’Gene had died in this way 
a year ago, it would have been no more 
than he expected; if six months ago it 
had happened, he would not have been 
greatly surprised. But coming after 
Gene had the love of Julie to strength- 
en him, coming after this love really 
had strengthened him and made a 
man of him, why, it seemed like some 
hideous accident for which the boy 
was not responsible. 

So he stood for a moment trying to 
force into the noisome tragedy some 
decent explanation, always with the 
eyes of Julie before him pleading, 
pleading, pleading. Then he saw 
quite clearly that explanations didn’t 
matter. They mustn’t matter. He 
must go farther back than this end. 
The ’Gene he must restore to Julie 
was the ’Gene who had stood in front 
of him on the sun-lighted pine knoll 
and had fought until his legs crumbled 
beneath him. The ’Gene he must 
bring back to Julie must be the ’Gene 
she had made her husband. He had 
done his best to find this man for her 
in the living "Gene and had succeeded. 
His faith, based on the evidence of his 
own eyes, was not yet entirely shaken. 
He had seen the man fight as only a 
man can fight who loves and has the 
right to love. That was what had 
beaten him — ’Gene’s right to love. 
It had beaten him in the end, though 
’Gene had fallen at his feet. This 
victim of murderers was some other 
man, and yet even he had done his best 
towards the end. He must have been 
fighting for something besides himself 
to ward off four of them and save his 
money. Gene wouldn’t have done 
that for himself alone or for the money 
alone. 

’Gene had been murdered while 
defending his money and had fought 
well. That was all Julie must know. 
He would get ’Gene back ahead of the 
gossip, ahead of the papers. 

He made his way out of the station, 
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forgetting the toys and little dresses 
he had left in the waiting-room, and 
stood on the curb staring blankly at 
the street. He didn’t know how to go 
about what he had to do, but even 
out here Julie seemed to wait expect- 
antly. A cabby came up. 

“The City Hospital,” Nat ordered. 

At the hospital they were glad to 
see him in order to make the identifica- 
tion of the man complete. A ward 
ender escorted him down the long 
orridors and into an outer building of 
brick. He fitted a key into a cast-iron 
loor, swung it open, and stepped into 

cold cell-like room. There on a 
granite slab Nat saw a sheeted figure. 
lt struck a chill to his heart. He 
turned aside as the orderly snapped 
back the covering. 

“Here he is,” the man called to him 
sharply, in a hurry to get away. 

Nat turned and looked. He saw 
his brother’s face. There was no trace 
of horror in it, nothing uncanny about 
it. It was as though the man were 
asleep. It was the face of a very 


voung ’Gene, the face of the boy ’Gene. 
Nat stepped nearer. 


He caught his 
breath; it was even the face of the little 
child at home. It was unbelievable, 
but as he stared on the conviction 
grew. The forehead was the same; 
the eyes, closed as in sleep, the same; 
the mouth and chin and shape of the 
head the same. The mouth was graced 
with what seemed almost like a gentle 
smile, the smile of one sleeping with 
pleasant dreams. So the boy often 
slept. 

“That the man?” 
ward tender. 

“Yes,” answered Nat. 
Gene.” 

“Then there’s an officer wants to see 
you,” the ward tender answered, as he 
flicked the sheet back over the silent 
form. 

Nat followed the man to the office. 
Officer Sunderland was there. 

“Any one round here to identify 
you?” he asked in a businesslike voice. 

“There’s the First National Bank,”’ 
answered Nat. 

The two went over there, and this 


demanded the 


“That’s 
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formality over, the officer drew from 
his pocket a sealed envelope con- 
taining three hundred dollars. 

“He said this was for the boy. They 
was his dying words,” confided Officer 
Sunderland. 

Nat seized the officer’s arm in a grip 
that made the latter wince. 

“You sure of that?” demanded Nat. 

“Sure? Wasn’t I bending right 
over him? ‘The money’s for the 
boy,’ he said, kind of smiling. The 
boy meaning his kid, I take it. Any- 
thing queer ’bout that?” 

Nat passed his hand over his fore- 
head. 

“No,” he answered slowly, “I 
s’pose not, only —I reckon that it was 
the boy who made him fight,.eh?” 

“T dunno what it was, but he fought 
all right ’cordin’ to what the girl says,” 
answered the officer. 

Nat turned away. 

“You gan have him soon’s the 
inquest’s over,” the officer called after 
him. 

That was not until next morning. 
In the meanwhile Nat neither tele- 
graphed nor wrote. There didn’t seem 
to be anything to say or anything 
more to be done until he stood face 
to face with Julie. Then — well, 
there wouldn’t be very much to say 
even then. He didn’t see that this 
new development made any difference. 
If the man were still living — It was 
well for "Gene that he was not living. 
Dead, every fact was unalterably fixed 
for all eternity. Nothing could change 
them. No redress was possible. It 
was all over—ended. This seemed 
all the more reason for not disturbing 
the dreams of the living. 

On the train back to St. Croix, Nat 
reviewed the evidence; there was the 
mother of the boy who confessed that 
she knew ’Gene; there was the fact 
that she had given ’Gene’s name to her 
son; there was ’Gene’s peculiar conduct 
at the funeral and afterwards; there 
was the physical resemblance which 
was more than striking; there were 
’Gene’s last words and his last request. 
There was no escape from the con- 
clusion. 
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Nat found that the news had pre- 
ceded him to St. Croix. The villagers 
stood about in groups and watched 
him with curious interest as he strode 
past them. He made his arrangements 
with the local undertaker and hurried 
on to the home of Silas Moulton. The 
latter met him at the door. 

“Tt’s all ture?” Silas demanded. 

“Yes,” answered Nat. 

“Then he’s dead — gone?” 

“Yes,” answered Nat. 

“Thank God,” exclaimed the father 
of Julie Moulton. 

He drew out his handkerchief and 
wiped his hands, as though he had rid 
himself of an unclean thing. 

“Does Julie know?” asked Nat. 

“She knows the man’s dead,” an- 
swered Silas grimly. “That’s all — 
so far. I’ve kept the papers away 
from her.” 

“Good,” nodded Nat. 

When Julie came into the room, she 
walked towards Nat with her hand 
outstretched. She was very pale but 
quite calm. ‘There were no tears in 
her eyes and her voice was steady. 

“I’m glad you’re here, Nat,” she said. 

He took her hand and held it firmly. 

“Your father said he told you,” he 
began. “And—I’m sorry for ye, 
Julie.” 

“Nat,” she said, “you needn’t make 
up any more stories, It’s over now. 
And, after all, this end doesn’t count 
for any more than it is the end. I 
knew long before that.” 

“Knew what?” he gasped. 

“T knew that the good in him was 
the good in you —that there was no 
other good in him,” she answered 
slowly. 

He met her eyes, but he couldn’t 
face them long. She checked the 
speech that was upon his lips with a 
wave of her hand. 

*“‘T knew long ago that he came home 
because you made him come home,” 
sheranon. “And the little presents — 
they pleased me at first, but, oh, it 
was all such a pitiful farce.” 


THE 
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Her lips began to tremble, but she 
took a fresh grip on herself. 

“T’ve lost my youth, Nat. 
old woman now.” 

“Julie! Julie!” he cried. ‘‘Then I’|| 
make ye young again. Come with 
me — come back to the house that’s 
been waitin’ for ye.” 

Though she resisted, he took her in 
his arms; though she sobbed a protest, 
he would not listen. So for a moment 
she suffered her head to rest on his 
shoulder. But even in that moment 
the mock years that burdened her 
shoulders disappeared and were as 
though they had never been. Nat was 
talking softly to her — gentle nothings 
that were like caresses. It would have 
been very easy for her to have rested 
there forever. But gently, sadly, she 
freed herself from his strong arms. 

“T mustn’t,” she whispered. 

“Mustn’t what?” he asked in aston 
ishment. 

“You don’t understand,” she ran 
on excitedly. “Once you — you of- 
fered me your best when I had my best 
to give you. And I wouldn’t take it. 
I was blind. I was blind and stupid, 


I’m an 


thinking I saw that best somewhere 


else. And I was selfish. And all the 
while I wanted just you. Onl; 
because I was blind I couldn’t see that 
it was you.” 

But he took her in his strong arms 
and gently pressed back her head so 
that he could look fair into her dark 
eyes. 

“Julie,” he finished for her, “if ye 
can’t come to me, then all I can do is 
to take ye by main force.” 

“Nat, Nat,” she cried, “you don’t 
understand.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I reckon | 
understand now.” 

Still she struggled. But he didn’t 
say any more. He patted her gently 
as he might soothe a startled fawn 
with a murmured — 

“So. So.” 

Then, after a moment, she didn’t 
struggle any more. 


Enp. 
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The Energizer of Business 


Ii a metropolitan power-house 
there must be generators large 
Henough to furnish millions of 
lights and provide electrical cur- 
rent for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine with 
the power of tens of thousands 
of horses is energized by an 
unobtrusive little dynamo, 
which is technically known as 
an “‘exciter.”” 


This exciter by its electric im- 
pulse through all the coils of the 
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generaior bringsthe whole mech- 
anism into life and activity. 


A similar service is performed 
for the great agencies of business 
and industry by the telephones 
of the Bell System. They carry 
the currents of communication 
everywhere to energize our 
intricate social and business 
mechanism. 


United for universal service, 
Bell Telephones give maximum 
efficiency to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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SIHE best way to 
feel the spirit of 
enchantment 








is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 


THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
ae Pes (Cut along thisline) 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
100 Boylston Street, Boston 

Please send me full information concerning article specified. 
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A novelist who not only always has a good story to tell, but also has something to say. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS OF 
FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


THE WEB OF THE GOLDEN SPIDER 


Illustraied by HARRISON FISHER and CHARLES M. RELYEA 
$1.50 postpaid 


“ ‘The Web of the Golden Spider’ starts off with a bang. Indeed there is no 
modern tale which contains so many astonishing and unexpected turns.”—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. “Never did a romancer weave a more tangled web of mystery, 
entwined plots, danger and bewilderment.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. “It will 
keep the reader breathlessly interested from cover to cover.”—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


THE SEVENTH NOON 


Illustrated by EDMUND FREDERICK 
$1.50 postpaid 


Mm ! Eureka!! Jubilate!!! 
“Hail to you, Frederick Orin Bartlett, and also the top of the morning. And 
may you write many more novels as fresh and absorbing as ‘The Seventh Noon.’ 
Yea, verily, for this novel really hath a new and unhackneyed plot. 

“The thrill-starved reader glues his eyes to the rapidly-turned pages and 


halts not for food or sleeping. One vivid climax succeeds another, the scene 
ranging from the Waldorf-Astoria, to Chinatown, from Riverside Drive out to 
the suburban bungalow where Peter so narrowly, and for the second time, escapes 
murder. And the dramatic end, which not for worlds would this gratified 
reviewer disclose untimely, is all that might be hoped from the good and galloping 
action ‘not lost but gone before.’””—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE PRODIGAL PRO TEM 


Illustrr.zed by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
$1.50 postpaid 


The gayest, most spirited story for many a year, with a deep undercurrent 
of fine humanity. “Unquestionably one of the most charming comedies of human 
people we have had for a long time.” —New York Herald. 

“Once in a while comes a story that is just the sort to finish at a sitting, satisfied. 
Such a novel is Mr. Bartlett’s latest. He has given us a most delightful story in 
‘The Prodigal Pro Tem.’ ”—Boston Transcript. 

“A love story of graceful charm, with a heroine who’s sweetly womanly, and 
with a hero we like heartily. As there is also humor in the book, lots of true, 
happy humor of the best American variety, and as the author’s style is full of life 
and picturesqueness in simplicity, one recommends ‘The Prodigal Pro Tem.’ ”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston 
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“Parkman in new and ideal form” 


Works of Francis Parkman | 


POCKET EDITION 


ARKMAN’S works are now given to 

the public in Aandy pocket form. The 

text is that of the fatest issue of each | 
work prepared for the press by the distine | 
guished author. He carefully revised and ad. 
ded to several of his works in the light of | 
new documentary evidence which his pas 
tient researchand untiring zeal extracted from 
the hidden archives of the past. This edition | 
therefore includes each work in its final, pers 
fected state, with new indexes. 


Printed in large, clear type on thin, but opaque paper, size 6, 7-8 x 4, 5-8 inches. Ilus- 
trated with photogravure frontispiece, and numerous maps. 12 vols, r8mo. Limp 
morocto, gilt top. Price $18.00 net. Separate works, $1.50 net per volume. 

LIST OF VOLUMES 


France and England in North ae 
. Pioneers of France in the New World : 


. The * gp in North America 


. La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West 

. The Old Régime in Canada 

. Count Frontenac = aed France Under Louis XIV. 
. A Half = Conflict ; 

. Montcalm and Wolfe 


The Gonwieny of of Pontiac as oe ation We after the Congest sei comet 
The Oregon Trai ; 





Some Typical Opinions 


hiegueenna aries vain Cs Guerra im a handy ed- 
ition. er ned pp space on the bookshelf and be carried about 
conveniently and a ae cm cai dh tee mg 


really opaque. The edition is, besides, satisfy any taste. 
. New York Sun. 


The historian’s works in a new and ideal form. A set of books destined to oe ce 
with affection. hi in jst this form that one wishes tobave « water ch 


torians for the sheer readableness of his works. wpoonaty west 8 sigh cualy 
Se ealanaen ofl be Ectevoe’ boda on cantonal Eatle binding, oust & 
the touch—Vew York Zribune. 


Little Brown & Go. - Publishers 
34 Beacon St., Boston 
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The Kerosene Engine 
Wins Immense Success! 





Runs on Common Coal Oli— Cives World’s Cheapest Power 


Only a short time this was an unknown engine. To-day over 35,000 “ Detrelts”’ 
are in actual use, givii and get power ever known. 

The popularity ** Detroit ’’ Kerosene Engines is growing by hogs and 
Users of this engine don’t worry because gasoline prices are rising. oil freq 
costs 6 cents to 15 cents less per gallon than gasoline, 

The “Detroit” produces greater power from less fuel than any gasoline engine. Rune 
cunaty well on kerosene, gasoline, alcohol, distillate, etc. 

hy buy a gasoline engine, and pay two prices for fuel, when the bn ~ < e 

for much less money, does more and Letter work running on coal oil? Its simplicity, 
power, and convenience are wonderful. Only three moving parts. ae and fuel con- 
sumption under absolute control. Children run it with ease. Mounted on skids — easily 
portable. Does work of engines weighing four times as much. 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


From Factory to you~ON TRIAL 





You can order any size “Detroit” Engine from 2 to 20 horse-power, inclusive, om 
15 days’ trial, under an ironclad agreement that we will refund every dollar 
Pe ee 6s 8 ee, ee be the sole judge. 
Every engine gets a coenouas fuses run immediately before leaving factory. Our f 
rices save you from $40 to $200 on the engine you purchase. Every “ Detroit’ "guare 
y our entire capi! 


Detroit Engine Book is “The Book of Revelations '’ 


Send to-day for the Free Book, giving all the news, all the details about this remarkable 
ages. Telle all ‘about the most pl tten £ kerosene engine ever built. 


Write Quick for Grand Introductory Offer 


To the first buyer in every community we will make a very special introdu: 
weight saves freight. (55) This be limited ae. Quick action is tenperte at. Dash off a line to-day — Ste 
for Free Book and Offer. Address 


Detroit Engine Works, 271 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 





e For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the 
one treatment which has stood the severe test 
of time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Portland, Me. Oklahoma City. Okla., 918 N. Stiles et. Waukesha, Wis. 
Omaha, Neb. Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad et Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
hester, N. Pitebere, Pa., 4246 Fifth ave. City, Guatemala. 


Dallas, Puchia Mexico. 
‘exas. . 

Balt Lake City, Utah. Eocdou, Kugind, 
Beattle, Wash’ 











Dea Moines, Ia. -C, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Jolumbus, Ohio. 
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has acquired an immortality of fame through the poems 
of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautiful 


woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its 
final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her triumphant 
oe - 


return er Grecian home forms a love, valor and heroism that will live for all time. is is 
but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath's History «World 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 
on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 
special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 

rt from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 

roadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


Six Thousand Years of History 
Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 

grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 

wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 


of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 


H » every nation, nd 
hohie you spelibound by its wonderful p nmmperetng 
46 Page Booklet FREE 
We will mail our beautiful forty- 
six page free booklet without any 
obligation on your part to buy. It will 
show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 
He pictures the great historical 
ough they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with 
ays “y the — of old; to meet , 
ings and queens and warriors; to sit in 140 fe. Dearborn St., 
the Roman Senate; to march against * eo 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; maple bockiet of Ridpert's 


to sail the southern seas with Drake; to % Ristory of the World. contain- 


Elizabeth, Socrates, Czsar 
fa, diagram of Pana- 
ma Canal, etc., and write me full 


Particulars of your special offer to 





fascinating style that history 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 
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We have arranged for 
a series of articles cover- 
ing the art history of 
Boston for the _ past 
thirty years. 


This will be in the form 
of reminiscences of one 
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RTSHO 


ROLLERS 
Original and unequaled, 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved’’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor’s 
Secor on genuine: 


Slat halborn 





Private Patients 


An Osteopathic Physician will take a few 
private patients into his home. This is a 
splendid opportunity for invalids and semi- 
invalids requiring special treatment or, for 
nervous patients who need a change. For 
further information address 


DR. L. LYNN CUTLER, Berlin, N. H. 


THE GHASE BROTHERS COMPANY 


OFFER ALL KINDS OF 
FRUIT oo SMALL FRUITS, SHRUBS, 
OSES AND ORNAMENTALS 
Good, Pry healthy goods of our own grow- 
ing. Our prices are right and we know they 
cannot be surpassed for the same quality of 
stock. 


Our 1913 Catalogue, together with book on ‘‘ How to 
Improve the Home and Orchard,” MAILED FREE tells the 
whole story. Get them NOW. 


CHASE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Rochester Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1857 


Detroit Mere Engine 


Uses Gasoline 


or Kerosene 


Demonstrator - 7 4 GREATEST EN- 
Agent wanted 2 a. GINE BARGAIN 
in each boat- 2 EVER OFFERED. 
ing community. Money refunded if 
Special wholesale 
_— on first out- 
itsold. Amazing 
fuel injector saves 
pepveucagne 


Engine pe oor without cranking; reversi- 
ble, only three moving parts. Send for new catalog. 
Detroit Engine Works, 1189 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Produce Flickerless Cur. 
rent Cheaper than the Trast 


A portable or a stationary direct-con- 
nected plant which saves you mone 
on your current bills. The very outhe 
for a tent or road show; for fetes, theatre 
projection and illumination. Plants with 
capacities of 75 to 650 16-candlepower 
lamps at prices from $137 
upward for complete 
outfit. Engineuses kero 
sene and supplies cun 
rent at acost of 2 com 
Bic kilowatt. Address 
yg Dept. tor cat. 
alog No. 210 (117) 
SUPPLY CO., Detroit, Mich, 








TART any time, 
any place, either 
direction. Europe, 
Mediterranean, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, China, 
Java, Japan, Tasmania, 
Philippines, Hawaii, Ete. 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS COOD 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Write for « Around 
the World” Bookic: 
OELRICHS & CO., Gen’! Agents 
5 Broadway, New York 
® CLAUSSENIUS 6 CO a oh er 
Chicage 
CENTRAL Ay BANK wont creat 
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Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS FOR 
BEGINNERS AND OTHERS 


1 — The address of 3 firms who will print your circulars 
(y our own copy) free. 
2 — Address of firm who will print your letterheads free. 
3— How you can get envelopes (your return card) 
ae free. 
— Address of 50 firms who want commission circulars 
mailed, 
— Ten firms who furnish you free imprint circulars. 
(Y: our name printed on them.) 
6 —A big combination of several hundred papers and 
magazines in which you can insert your ad at very low cost. 
— Copy of the “Monthly Mail’’ for you, the great 
exchange story mail order magazine and mailing directory. 
8 — List of 500 reliable circular mailers with whom you 
can exchange and who will help you secure business. 
Copies of “The Mechanical Digest,” the “‘ Booster” 
magazine, ‘Advertising World,” “Mail Order Journal,” 
* Agents’ Magazine,” “Circular Mailers’ Digest,” “Mail 
Order Advocate,” “Mail Order Herald” and several other 
good Mail Order papers. These alone worth $3. 
10 — The address of 7 syndicates in which you can start 
publishing a magazine of your own for $1. 
11 — Names of 50 small papers which insert your ad 
for a few cents and mail you 100 copies. 
12 — One thousand of our assorted commission circulars, 
which should pay you not less than $10 to $50. 
13 — Three hundred names of people who sent us 25c. 
each. 
14 — Copies of hundreds of circulars and small papers. 
5 — “My Book,” “How you Can Make $50 or Better 
Per Week.” Price $1. 
16— The names of 20 firms who pay me cash for 
mailing circulars. 
7 — How you can have your ad inserted in publications 
atl ess o- publisher’s price. 
18 — All of the above and much more valuable infor- 
mation ay only 25c. Address 


MELVIN C. CHURCHILL 


Houston, Texas 
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This VOSC style of Home i 
Grand is a splendid nd 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 





Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
bea: ifully illustrated catalog that gives full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Bo-iston Street, Boston, Mass. 














Amateur Photographers: Do You Know 
WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH AN 
HIGH-SPEED ANASTIGMAT 


WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH A 


HAND CAMERA? PHOTO LENS? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ LENSES 4.2 CAMERAS 


ANY COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you that Goerz Lenses are among the chief reliances 

of his craft. They give the amateur the professional result for which he is constantly striving. 
Goerz Cameras are a revelation in compactness andefficiency. Made in all staadard sizes, from the Vest 
Pocket Tenax to the 5 x 7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and 
Cameras is kept by 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY, “i3/SxomrizLp street,’ BOSTON 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Subscribe now and 
secure the new serial 





“On Board the Beatic” 


Begins in the 


7 








February Issue 








NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
POPE BUILDING, BOSTON 


$1.75 a year | 
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Geplarine 


THE FROST-PROOF OIL 


For all Motors 


Use Standard Oil Company’s Gasoline 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
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DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 


BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
genated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise” in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value.’ Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 
ently through deep breathing gymnastics. 


Unfortunately, few persons haye the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet entitled “Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern an of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his feachings are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested =e 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 


— worth ten times the small price demanded. 
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